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a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





A Fresh Look at the Formulation of Foreign Policy 


Informal Remarks by Secretary Rusk» 


I am happy to have a chance to talk with my 
new colleagues here in the Department about some 
of the things that are on my mind as well as some 
of the things which may be on your mind early 
in the new administration. I suppose you are 
wondering what the significance of a new ad- 
ministration is. You haven’t experienced a change 
of party administration since 1952, and before 
that not since 1932. 

I think the principal point is that a change 
in administration gives us a chance to take a fresh 
look at a good many of our policies, to make 
fresh approaches, and to see whether we are going 
in the direction in which we as a nation really 
want to go. I’m reminded that Senator [John 
Sherman] Cooper of Kentucky, when asked in 
1952 whether he expected major new foreign 
policies from the then new administration, re- 
marked that the world situation was still pretty 
much the same and that few major changes in 
policy were likely. 

It is quite true that the central themes of 
American foreign policy are more or less con- 
stant. They derive from the kind of people we 
are in this country and from the shape of the 
world situation. It has been interesting over the 
years to see how, in our democratic society based 
on the consent of the governed, movements off the 
main path of the ideas and aspirations of the 
American people have tended to swing back to the 
main path as a result of the steady pressures of 
public opinion. 

Nevertheless we are today in a highly revolu- 
tionary world situation. Change is its dominant 
theme. I suppose that the central question before 


* Made to the policymaking officers of the Department of 
State in the Department auditorium on Feb. 20. 
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us is how we can properly relate ourselves to 
these fundamental and far-reaching changes. We 
are seeing a world in turmoil, reshaping it- 
self in a way which is at least as significant as 
the breakdown of the Concert of Europe, or as 
the emergence of the national states in the West- 
ern system, or as the explosion of Europe into 
other continents of the world some three centuries 
ago. 

Older political forms have disintegrated. New 
international forms are coming into being. We 
are experiencing enormous pressures to achieve 
economic and social improvements in all parts of 
the world, as masses of people who have largely 
been isolated from currents of world opinion, 
knowledge, and information are coming to realize 
that their miseries are not a part of an ordained 
environment about which nothing can be done. 

We could be passive in relation to these changes 
and take our chances. I think the view of the 
new administration is that, were we to be passive, 
we could not expect the institutions of freedom to 
survive. We could undertake an active defense 
of the status quo. My own guess is that, were 
we to do that, we would be fighting a losing battle. 
We can, on the other hand, attempt to take a cer- 
tain leadership in change itself; certainly the 
world is not as we should like to see it, and the 
world is not as peoples elsewhere find tolerable. 
Leadership of change is a theme which we will 
be wanting to talk with you about and to have 
you keep in mind as we go about our daily busi- 
ness. It may, indeed, prove to be impossible to 
win the so-called cold war unless we develop our 
thoughts, in collaboration with our friends 
abroad, about what kind of world we are reaching 
for beyond the cold war. 

I think another important factor for us to con- 
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sider as we move into a new period turns on the 
President and his attitude toward the conduct of 
foreign relations. We have a President with 
great interest in foreign affairs. We have a Pres- 
ident who will rely heavily upon the Department 
of State for the conduct of our foreign relations. 
This will not be a passive reliance but an active 
expectation on his part that this Department will 
in fact take charge of foreign policy. The recent 
Executive order which abolished the Operations 
Coordinating Board ? bore witness to the fact that 
the Department of State is expected to assume 
the leadership of foreign policy. In consequence, 
an enormous responsibility falls upon us here not 
only in developing policies but in seeing that they 
are carried out. 


Foreign Policy in Its Total Context 

With this enlarged role in mind, I should like 
to make a few suggestions: What we in the 
United States do or do not do will make a very 
large difference in what happens in the rest of the 
world. We in this Department must think about 
foreign policy in its total context. We cannot 
regard foreign policy as something left over after 
defense policy or trade policy or fiscal policy has 
been extracted. Foreign policy is the total in- 
volvement of the American people with peoples 
and governments abroad. That means that, if 
we are to achieve a new standard of leadership, we 
must think in terms of the total context of our 
situation. It is the concern of the Department of 
State that the American people are safe and 
secure—defense is not a monopoly concern of the 
Department of Defense. It is also the concern of 
the Department of State that our trading rela- 
tionships with the rest of the world are vigorous, 
profitable, and active—this is not just a passing 
interest or a matter of concern only to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. We can no longer rely on 
interdepartmental machinery “somewhere up- 
stairs” to resolve differences between this and 
other departments. Assistant Secretaries of 
State will now carry an increased burden of active 
formulation and coordination of policies. Means 
must be found to enable us to keep in touch as 
regularly and as efficiently as possible with our 
colleagues in other departments concerned with 
foreign policy. 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 6, 1961, p. 345. 
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I think we need to concern ourselves also with 
the timeliness of action. Every policy officer can- 
not help but be a planning officer. Unless we 
keep our eyes on the horizon ahead, we shall fail 
to bring ourselves on target with the present. 
The movement of events is so fast, the pace so 
severe, that an attempt to peer into the future is 
essential if we are to think accurately about the 
present. If there is anything which we can do 
in the executive branch of the Government to 
speed up the processes by which we come to deci- 
sions on matters on which we must act promptly, 
that in itself would be a major contribution to 
the conduct of our affairs. Action taken today is 
often far more valuable than action taken several 
months later in response to a situation then out 
of control. 

There will of course be times for delay and in- 
action. What I am suggesting is that when we 
delay, or when we fail to act, we do so inten- 
tionally and not through inadvertence or through 
bureaucratic or procedural difficulties. 

I also hope that we can do something about 
reducing the infant mortality rate of ideas—an 
affliction of all bureaucracies. We want to stim- 
ulate ideas from the bottom to the top of the 
Department. We want to make sure that our 
junior colleagues realize that ideas are welcome, 
that initiative goes right down to the bottom and 
goes all the way to the top. I hope no one expects 
that only Presidential appointees are looked upon 
as sources of ideas. The responsibility for taking 
the initiative in generating ideas is that of every 
officer in the Department who has a policy func- 
tion, regardless of rank. 

Further, I would hope that we could pay atten- 
tion to little things. While observing the opera- 
tions of our Government in various parts of the 
world, I have felt that in many situations where 
our policies were good we have tended to ignore 
minor problems which spoiled our main effort. 
To cite only a few examples: The wrong man in 
the wrong position, perhaps even in a junior posi- 
tion abroad, can be a source of great harm to our 
policy; the attitudes of a U.N. delegate who ex- 
periences difficulty in finding adequate housing in 
New York City, or of a foreign diplomat in simi- 
lar circumstances in our Capital, can easily be di- 
rected against the United States and all that it 
stands for. Dozens of seemingly small matters 
go wrong all over the world. Sometimes those 
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who know about them are too far down the line 
to be able to do anything about them. I would 
hope that we could create the recognition in the 
Department and overseas that those who come 
across little things going wrong have the respon- 
sibility for bringing these to the attention of those 
who can do something about them. 

If the Department of State is to take primary 
responsibility for foreign policy in Washington, 
it follows that the ambassador is expected to take 
charge overseas. This does not mean in a purely 
bureaucratic sense but in an active, operational, 
interested, responsible fashion. He is expected 
to know about what is going on among the rep- 
resentatives of other agencies who are stationed 
in hiscountry. He is expected to supervise, to en- 
courage, to direct, to assist in any way hecan. If 
any official operation abroad begins to go wrong, 
we shall look to the ambassador to find out why 
and to get suggestions for remedial action. 


The Problems of a Policy Officer 

It occurred to me that you might be interested 
in some thoughts which I expressed privately in 
recent years, in the hope of clearing up a certain 
confusion in the public mind about what foreign 


policy is all about and what it means, and of 
developing a certain compassion for those who 
are carrying such responsibilities inside Govern- 


ment. I tried to do so by calling to their 
attention some of the problems that a senior de- 
partmental policy officer faces. This means 
practically everybody in this room. Whether it 
will strike home for you or not will be for you to 
determine. 

The senior policy officer may be moved to think 
hard about a problem by any of an infinite variety 
of stimuli: an idea in his own head, the sugges- 
tions of a colleague, a question from the Secretary 
or the President, a proposal by another depart- 
ment, a communication from a foreign govern- 
ment or an American ambassador abroad, the 
filing of an item for the agenda of the United 
Nations or of any other of dozens of international 
bodies, a news item read at the breakfast table, a 
question to the President or the Secretary at a 
news conference, a speech by a Senator or Con- 
gressman, an article in a periodical, a resolution 
from a national organization, a request for assist- 
ance from some private American interests 
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abroad, et cetera, ad infinitum. The policy offi- 
cer lives with his antennae alerted for the ques- 
tions which fall within his range of responsibility. 

His first thought is about the question itself: 
Is there a question here for American foreign pol- 
icy, and, if so, what is it? For he knows that the 
first and sometimes most difficult job is to know 
what the question is—that when it is accurately 
identified it sometimes answers itself, and that the 
way in which it is posed frequently shapes the 
answer. 

Chewing it over with his colleagues and in his 
own mind, he reaches a tentative identification of 
the question—tentative because it may change as 
he explores it further and because, if no tolerable 
answer can be found, it may have to be changed 
into one which can be answered. 

Meanwhile he has been thinking about the facts 
surrounding the problem, facts which he knows 
can never be complete, and the general back- 
ground, much of which has already been lost to 
history. He is appreciative of the expert help 
available to him and draws these resources into 
play, taking care to examine at least some of the 
raw material which underlies their frequently 
policy-oriented conclusions. He knows that he 
must give the expert his place, but he knows that 
he must also keep him in it. 

He is already beginning to box the compass of 
alternative lines of action, including doing noth- 
ing. He knows that he is thinking about action 
in relation to a future which can be perceived but 
dimly through a merciful fog. But he takes his 
bearings from the great guidelines of policy, well- 
established precedents, the commitments of the 
United States under international charters and 
treaties, basic statutes, and well-understood 
notions of the American people about how we are 
to conduct ourselves, in policy literature such as 
country papers and National Security Council 
papers accumulated in the Department. 

He will not be surprised to find that general 
principles produce conflicting results in the 
factual situation with which he is confronted. He 
must think about which of these principles must 
take precedence. He will know that general pol- 
icy papers written months before may not fit his 
problem because of crucial changes in circum- 
stance. He is aware that every moderately im- 
portant problem merges imperceptibly into every 
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other problem. He must deal with the question 
of how to manage a part when it cannot be han- 
died without relation to the whole—when the 
whole is too large to grasp. 

He must think of others who have a stake in the 
question and in its answer. Who should be con- 
sulted among his colleagues in the Department or 
other departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment? Which American ambassadors could pro- 
vide helpful advice? Are private interests suffi- 
ciently involved to be consulted? What is the 
probable attitude of other governments, including 
those less directly involved? How and at what 
stage and in what sequence are other governments 
to be consulted ? 

If action is indicated, what kind of action is 
relevant to the problem? The selection of the 
wrong tools can mean waste, at best, and at worst 
an unwanted inflammation of the problem itself. 
Can the President or the Secretary act under exist- 
ing authority, or will new legislation and new 
money be required? Should the action be uni- 


lateral or multilateral? Is the matter one for the 
United Nations or some other international body ? 
For, if so, the path leads through a complex proc- 
ess of parliamentary diplomacy which adds still 


another dimension to the problem. 


Respect for the Opinions of Mankind 


What type of action can hope to win public 
support, first in this country and then abroad? 
For the policy officer will know that action can 
almost never be secret and that in general the 
effectiveness of policy will be conditioned by the 
readiness of the country to sustain it. He is inter- 
ested in public opinion for two reasons: first, be- 
cause it is important in itself, and, second, because 
he knows that the American public cares about a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind. And, 
given probable public attitudes—about which 
reasonably good estimates can be made—what 
action is called for to insure necessary support? 

May I add a caution on this particular point? 
We do not want policy officers below the level of 
Presidential appointees to concern themselves too 
much with problems of domestic politics in recom- 
mending foreign policy action. In the first place 
our business is foreign policy, and it is the business 
of the Presidential leadership and his appointees 
in the Department to consider the domestic politi- 
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cal aspects of a problem. Mr. Truman empha- 
sized this point by saying, “You fellows in the 
Department of State don’t know much about do- 
mestic politics.” 

This is an important consideration. If we sit 
here reading editorials and looking at public- 
opinion polls and other reports that cross our 
desks, we should realize that this is raw, undi- 
gested opinion expressed in the absence of leader- 
ship. What the American people will do turns in 
large degree on their leadership. We cannot test 
public opinion until the President and the leaders 
of the country have gone to the public to explain 
what is required and have asked them for support 
for the necessary action. I doubt, for example, 
that, 3 months before the leadership began to talk 
about what came to be the Marshall plan, any 
public-opinion expert would have said that the 
country would have accepted such proposals. 

The problem in the policy officer’s mind thus 
begins to take shape as a galaxy of utterly compli- 
cated factors—political, military, economic, finan- 
cial, legal, legislative, procedural, administra- 
tive—to be sorted out and handled within a 
political system which moves by consent in rela- 
tion to an external environment which cannot be 
under control. 

And the policy officer has the hounds of time 
snapping at his heels. He knows that there is 
a time to act and a time to wait. But which is it 
in this instance? Today is not yesterday and to- 
morrow will be something else, and his problem 
is changing while he and his colleagues are work- 
ing on it. He may labor prodigiously to produce 
an answer to a question which no longer exists. 

In any event he knows that an idea is not a 
policy and that the transformation of an idea 
into a policy is frequently an exhausting and frus- 
trating process. He is aware of the difference 
between a conclusion and a decision. The profes- 
sor, the commentator, the lecturer may indulge in 
conclusions, may defer them until all the evidence 
is in, may change them when facts socompel. But 
the policy officer must move from conclusion to 
decision and must be prepared to live with the re- 
sults, for he does not have a chance to do it again. 
If he waits, he has already made a decision, some- 
times the right one, but the white heat of re- 
sponsibility is upon him and he cannot escape it, 
however strenuously he tries. 
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There is one type of study which I have not 
seen, which I hope we can do something about 
in the months ahead. The pilot of a jet aircraft 
has a check list of many dozen questions which 
he must answer satisfactorily before he takes off 
his plane on a flight. Would it not be interesting 
and revealing if we had a check list of questions 
which we should answer systematically before we 
take off on a policy? 

Perhaps this is a point at which to inject another 
passing comment. The processes of government 
have sometimes been described as a struggle for 
power among those holding public office. I am 
convinced that this is true only in a certain for- 
mal and bureaucratic sense, having to do with ap- 
propriations, job descriptions, trappings of pres- 
tige, water bottles, and things of that sort. There 
is another struggle of far more consequence, the 
effort to diffuse or avoid responsibility. Power 
gravitates to those who are willing to make de- 
cisions and live with the results, simply because 
there are so many who readily yield to the in- 
trepid few who take their duties seriously. 

On this particular point the Department of 
State is entering, I think, something of a new 
phase in its existence. We are expected to take 
charge. We shall be supported in taking charge, 
but it throws upon us an enormous responsibility 
to think broadly and deeply and in a timely fash- 
ion about how the United States shall conduct 
itself in this tumultuous world in which we live. 

I want to transmit to you not only my own com- 
plete confidence but the confidence of the Presi- 
dent in our determination to back you in one of 
the most onerous responsibilities in the country, 
and indeed in the world today, and ask you for 
your maximum help as we try to get on with this 
job in the months ahead. 

I hope to be seeing you from time to time in 
your own offices. Both Mr. Bowles and I will 
try to visit different sections of the Department in 
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the weeks ahead. In the meantime you may be 
sure that we shall be vitally interested in how you 
see this job and in how you think the United States 
should move to take charge of its future, to do 
its part to shape the course of events—to make 
history, which will cause those after us to call us 
“blessed.” 
Thank you very much. 


Strengthening of U.S. Defense 


Statement by Secretary Rusk 
Press release 97 dated February 28 


There has appeared a news report purporting 
to give my views regarding current studies now 
under way about our defense policies. This news 
report was highly inaccurate. 

I have, of course, expressed my views on such 
subjects in discussions within the administration. 
I expect to do so in the future. When current 
studies are completed they will be considered by 
the President, who will determine the attitude of 
the executive branch and the proposals to be made 
to the Congress. 

We are anxious to bring about legitimate easing 
of tensions throughout the world. We are hope- 
ful that substantial progress along these lines can 
be made in the coming months. In addition, we 
will continue to strive for safeguarded measures 
of arms control. 

However, under prevailing conditions we are 
determined, in cooperation with our allies, to en- 
hance the common defense to assure the security 
of the free world. I have long felt that this will 
require a strengthening of the nonnuclear aspects 
of that defense, as well as the maintenance of its 
nuclear aspects. Our commitments to the common 
defense are known, as is our determination to back 
them. 





Peace Corps Created on Pilot Basis; President Seeks Permanent Legislation 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY’ 

I have today [March 1] signed an Executive 
order providing for the establishment of a Peace 
Corps on a temporary pilot basis. I am also send- 
ing to Congress a message proposing authorization 
of a permanent Peace Corps. This Corps will be 
a pool of trained American men and women sent 
overseas by the U.S. Government or through pri- 
vate institutions and organizations to help foreign 
countries meet their urgent needs for skilled 
manpower. 

It is our hope to have 500 or more people in 
the field by the end of the year. 

The initial reactions to the Peace Corps pro- 
posal are convincing proof that we have, in this 
country, an immense reservoir of such men and 
women—anxious to sacrifice their energies and 
time and toil to the cause of world peace and 
human progress. 

In establishing our Peace Corps we intend to 
make full use of the resources and talents of 
private institutions and groups. Universities, 
voluntary agencies, labor unions, and industry will 
be asked to share in this effort—contributing 
diverse sources of energy and imagination— 
making it clear that the responsibility for peace 
is the responsibility of our entire society. 

We will only send abroad Americans who are 
wanted by the host country—who have a real job 
to do—and who are qualified to do that job. Pro- 
grams will be developed with care, and after full 
negotiation, in order to make sure that the Peace 
Corps is wanted and will contribute to the welfare 
of other people. Our Peace Corps is not designed 
as an instrument of diplomacy or propaganda or 
ideological conflict. It is designed to permit our 
people to exercise more fully their responsibilities 
in the great common cause of world development. 


*Read by the President at his news conference on 
Mar. 1 (White House press release). 
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Life in the Peace Corps will not be easy. There 
will be no salary, and allowances will be at a 
level sufficient only to maintain health and meet 
basic needs. Men and women will be expected to 
work and live alongside the nationals of the 
country in which they are stationed—doing the 
same work, eating the same food, talking the same 
language. 

But if the life will not be easy, it will be rich 
and satisfying. For every young American who 
participates in the Peace Corps—who works in 
a foreign land—will know that he or she is sharing 
in the great common task of bringing to man that 
decent way of life which is the foundation of free- 
dom and a condition of peace. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10924? 


ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE PEACE 
CorPSs IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, 68 Stat. 832, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1750 et seq.), and as President of the United States, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of the Peace Corps. The 
Secretary of State shall establish an agency in the De- 
partment of State which shall be known as the Peace 
Corps. The Peace Corps shall be headed by a Director. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Peace Corps. (a) The Peace 
Corps shall be responsible for the training and service 
abroad of men and women of the United States in new 
programs of assistance to nations and areas of the 
world, and in conjunction with or in support of existing 
economic assistance programs of the United States and 
of the United Nations and other international organi- 
zations. 

(b) The Secretary of State shall delegate, or cause 
to be delegated, to the Director of the Peace Corps 
such of the functions under the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, vested in the President and delegated 
to the Secretary, or vested in the Secretary, as the 
Secretary shall deem necessary for the accomplishment 
of the purposes of the Peace Corps. 


Sec. 3. Financing of the Peace Corps. The Secretary 


? 26 Fed. Reg. 1789. 
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of State shall provide for the financing of the Peace 
Corps with funds available to the Secretary for the per- 
formance of functions under the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

Sec. 4. Relation to Executive Order No. 10898. This 
order shall not be deemed to supersede or derogate from 
any provision of Executive Order No. 10893 of Novem- 
ber 8, 1960, as amended,® and any delegation made by 
or pursuant to this order shall, unless otherwise specifi- 
cally provided therein, be deemed to be in addition to 
any delegation made by or pursuant to that order. 


re i 


THE WHITE House, 
March 1, 1961. 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ‘ 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I recommend to the Congress the establish- 
ment of a permanent Peace Corps—a pool of 
trained American men and women sent overseas 
by the U.S. Government or through private 
organizations and institutions to help foreign 
countries meet their urgent needs for skilled 
manpower. 

I have today signed an Executive order estab- 
lishing a Peace Corps on a temporary pilot basis. 

The temporary Peace Corps will be a source of 
information and experience to aid us in formu- 
lating more effective plans for a permanent 
organization. In addition, by starting the Peace 
Corps now we will be able to begin training young 
men and women for oversea duty this summer 
with the objective of placing them in overseas 
positions by late fall. This temporary Peace 
Corps is being established under existing au- 
thority in the Mutual Security Act and will be 
located in the Department of State. Its initial 
expenses will be paid from appropriations cur- 
rently available for our foreign aid program. 

Throughout the world the people of the newly 
developing nations are struggling for economic 
and social progress which reflects their deepest 
desires. Our own freedom, and the future of 
freedom around the world, depend, in a very real 
sense, on their ability to build growing and inde- 


> BULLETIN Of Dec. 5, 1960, p. 869, and Jan. 30, 1961, 
p. 159. 
*H. Doc. 98, 87th Cong., ist sess. 
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pendent nations where men can live in dignity, 
liberated from the bonds of hunger, ignorance, 
and poverty. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the achievement 
of this goal is the lack of trained men and women 
with the skill to teach the young and assist in the 
operation of development projects—men and 
women with the capacity to cope with the de- 
mands of swiftly evolving economies, and with the 
dedication to put that capacity to work in the 
villages, the mountains, the towns, and the fac- 
tories of dozens of struggling nations. 

The vast task of economic development urgently 
requires skilled people to do the work of the 
society—to help teach in the schools, construct 
development projects, demonstrate modern meth- 
ods of sanitation in the villages, and perform a 
hundred other tasks calling for training and 
advanced knowledge. 

To meet this urgent need for skilled manpower 
we are proposing the establishment of a Peace 
Corps—an organization which will recruit and 
train American volunteers, sending them abroad 
to work with the people of other nations. 

This organization will differ from existing 
assistance programs in that its members will sup- 
plement technical advisers by offering the specific 
skills needed by developing nations if they are to 
put technical advice to work. They will help 
provide the skilled manpower necessary to carry 
out the development projects planned by the host 
governments, acting at a working level and serving 
at great personal sacrifice. There is little doubt 
that the number of those who wish to serve will 
be far greater than our capacity to absorb them. 

The Peace Corps or some similar approach has 
been strongly advocated by Senator Humphrey, 
Representative Reuss and others in the Congress. 
It has received strong support from universities, 
voluntary agencies, student groups, labor unions, 
and business and professional organizations. 

Last session, the Congress authorized a study of 
these possibilities. Preliminary reports of this 
study show that the Peace Corps is feasible, 
needed, and wanted by many foreign countries. 

Most heartening of all, the initial reaction to 
this proposal has been an enthusiastic response by 
student groups, professional organizations, and 
private citizens every where—a convincing demon- 
stration that we have in this country an immense 
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reservoir of dedicated men and women willing to 
devote their energies and time and toil to the 
cause of world peace and human progress, 

Among the specific programs to which Peace 
Corps members can contribute are teaching in 
primary and secondary schools, especially as part 
of national English language teaching programs; 
participation in the worldwide program of 
malaria eradication; instruction and operation of 
public health and sanitation projects; aiding in 
village development through school construction 
and other programs; increasing rural agricultural 
productivity by assisting local farmers to use 
modern implements and techniques. The initial 
emphasis of these programs will be on teaching. 
Thus the Peace Corps members will be an effective 
means of implementing the development pro- 
grams of the host countries—programs which our 
technical assistance operations have helped to 
formulate. 

The Peace Corps will not be limited to the 
young, or to college graduates. All Americans 
who are qualified will be welcome to join this 
effort. But undoubtedly the corps will be made 
up primarily of young people as they complete 
their formal education. 


Because one of the greatest resources of a free 
society is the strength and diversity of its private 
organizations and institutions much of the Peace 
Corps program will be carried out by these groups, 
financially assisted by the Federal Government. 

Peace Corps personnel will be made available to 
developing nations in the following ways: 


1. Through private voluntary agencies carrying 
on international assistance programs. 

2. Through overseas programs of colleges and 
universities. 

3. Through assistance programs of interna- 
tional agencies. 

4. Through assistance programs of the U.S. 
Government. 

5. Through new programs which the Peace 
Corps itself directly administers. 

In the majority of cases the Peace Corps will 
assume the entire responsibility for recruitment, 
training, and the development of oversea projects. 
In other cases it will make available a pool of 
trained applicants to private groups who are 


carrying out projects approved by the Peace 
Corps. 
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In the case of Peace Corps programs conducted 
through voluntary agencies and universities, these 
private institutions will have the option of using 
the national recruitment system—the central pool 
of trained manpower—or developing recruitment 
systems of their own. 

In all cases men and women recruited as a result 
of Federal assistance will be members of the Peace 
Corps and enrolled in the central organization. 
All private recruitment and training programs 
will adhere to Peace Corps standards as a condi- 
tion of Federal assistance. 

In all instances the men and women of the Peace 
Corps will go only to those countries where their 
services and skills are genuinely needed and 
desired. U.S. operations missions, supplemented 
where necessary by special] Peace Corps teams, will 
consult with leaders in foreign countries in order 
to determine where Peace Corpsmen are needed, 
the types of job they can best fill, and the number 
of people who can be usefully employed. The 
Peace Corps will not supply personnel for mar- 
ginal undertakings without a sound economic or 
social justification. In furnishing assistance 
through the Peace Corps careful regard will be 
given to the particular country’s developmental 
priorities. 

Membership in the Peace Corps will be open 
to all Americans, and applications will be avail- 
able shortly. Where application is made directly 
to the Peace Corps—the vast majority of cases— 
they will be carefully screened to make sure that 
those who are selected can contribute to Peace 
Corps programs, and have the personal qualities 
which will enable them to represent the United 
States abroad with honor and dignity. In those 
cases where application is made directly to a pri- 
vate group, the same basic standards will be main- 
tained. Each new recruit will receive a training 
and orientation period varying from 6 weeks to 
6 months. This training will include courses in 
the culture and language of the country to which 
they are being sent and specialized training de- 
signed to increase the work skills of recruits. In 
some cases training will be conducted by partici- 
pant agencies and universities in approved train- 
ing programs. Other training programs will be 
conducted by the Peace Corps staff. 

Length of service in the Corps will vary depend- 
ing on the kind of project and the country, gen- 
erally ranging from 2 to 3 years. Peace Corps 
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members will often serve under conditions of 
physical hardship, living under primitive con- 
ditions among the people of developing nations. 
For every Peace Corps member service will mean 
a great financial sacrifice. They will receive no 
salary. Instead they will be given an allowance 
which will only be sufficient to meet their basic 
needs and maintain health. It is essential that 
Peace Corps men and women live simply and 
unostentatiously among the people they have come 
to assist. At the conclusion of their tours, mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps will receive a small sum 
in the form of severance pay based on length of 
service abroad to assist them during their first 
weeks back in the United States. Service with 
the Peace Corps will not exempt volunteers from 
selective service. 

The United States will assume responsibility 
for supplying medical services to Peace Corps 
members and insuring supplies and drugs neces- 
sary to good health. 

I have asked the temporary Peace Corps to 
begin plans and make arrangements for pilot pro- 
grams. A minimum of several hundred volun- 
teers could be selected, trained, and at work abroad 
by the end of this calendar year. It is hoped 
that within a few years several thousand Peace 
Corps members will be working in foreign lands. 

It is important to remember that this program 
must, in its early stages, be experimental in nature. 
This is a new dimension in our oversea program 
and only the most careful planning and negotia- 
tion can insure its success. 

The benefits of the Peace Corps will not be 
limited to the countries in which it serves. Our 
own young men and women will be enriched by 
the experience of living and working in foreign 
lands. They will have acquired new skills and 
experience which will aid them in their future 
careers and add to our own country’s supply of 
trained personnel and teachers. They will return 
better able to assume the responsibilities of Amer- 
ican citizenship and with greater understanding 
of our global responsibilities. 

Although this is an American Peace Corps, the 
problem of world development is not just an 
American problem. Let us hope that other na- 
tions will mobilize the spirit and energies and 
skill of their people in some form of peace 
corps—making our own effort only one step in a 
major international effort to increase the welfare 
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of all men and improve understanding among 
nations. 


Joun F. Kennepy. 
Tue Wurre Hous, March 1, 1961. 


President Kennedy Holds Talks 
With Prime Minister of New Zealand 


White House press release dated March 3 


The White House on March 3 made public the 
following joint communique after a meeting be- 
tween President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Keith J. Holyoake of New Zealand. 


President Kennedy and Prime Minister Hol- 
yoake met today in Washington to review matters 
of mutual interest. The Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk; the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, J. Graham Parsons; the Secre- 
tary of the Department of External Affairs of the 
Government of New Zealand, Mr. A. D. Mc- 
Intosh; and the Chargé d’Affaires of the New 
Zealand Embassy in Washington, Mr. O. D. L. 
White, participated in the discussions. 

In welcoming this opportunity to establish a 
personal association at an early stage of their 
administrations, the President and Prime Minister 
declared their desire to make even stronger the 
friendship and confidence which have always 
characterized relations between their two 
countries. 

The President and the Prime Minister reviewed 
the progress so far achieved, and the continuing 
contribution of the United States and New Zea- 
land, in the struggle to raise living standards in 
the developing areas of the world. They noted 
with concern the present inadequacy of food dis- 
tribution throughout the world and the urgent 
need for action to alleviate mass hunger and mal- 
nutrition which now afflict much of mankind. 
They recognized the importance of insuring that 
programs of aid in agricultural commodities 
should not endanger normal trade. 

In exchanging views on defense questions, the 
Prime Minister and the President were in full 
agreement on the importance and value of 
SEATO [Southeast Asia Treaty Organization] 
and ANZUS [Australia-New Zealand-United 
States]. Both leaders reaffirmed their adherence 
to the principles of collective security which these 
treaties make effective. Both stated their deter- 
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mination to cooperate closely in maintaining secu- 
rity in the Pacific. Prime Minister Holyoake in- 
formed the President of the review of defense 
policy which New Zealand is presently conducting 
with the aim of insuring that it will be able to 
meet its commitments promptly and effectively. 

President Kennedy and Prime Minister Hol- 
yoake noted with deep concern the hostile and ag- 
gressive attitude of the Chinese Communist re- 
gime and the particular menace it poses to the 
peace of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

The Prime Minister and the President exam- 
ined the crisis in Laos. Mr. Holyoake drew upon 
the first-hand experience he had been able to gain 
during his fact-finding tour of Laos last year. 
Both men welcomed the recent statement of King 
Savang Vatthana and expressed the hope that 
ways could be found in the near future to bring to 
this Asian nation peace, security, and neutrality. 

The President and the Prime Minister agreed 
that disarmament confronted the world with one 
of its most difficult problems. President Kennedy 
outlined the steps the United States is taking to 
coordinate and expand its efforts in this field. 
Both leaders expressed the hope that future de- 
liberations on this subject would have a successful 
conclusion. They recognized that effective con- 
trols must be a central feature of any agreement. 

The President of the United States took this 
occasion to thank the New Zealand Government 
and people for the excellent support and hospi- 
tality they have extended to the United States in 
its scientific endeavors in Antarctica. 


U.S. Grants Additional Aid to Nigeria 


Press release 82 dated February 23 


The U.S. Government has approved $7,654,000 
in additional grant assistance to Nigeria to be 
made available through the International Coop- 
eration Administration. 

This brings the total of U.S. Government 
assistance to Nigeria approved this fiscal year 
to $13,000,000, including a loan of $3,000,000 by 
the Development Loan- Fund for the Nigerian 
Railway rehabilitation program. 

All but $1,000,000 of the $7,654,000 is to come 
from ICA’s special program for tropical Africa. 
It will be used to help meet the costs of con- 
struction, equipment, and training in education 
projects and to furnish training in selected fields. 
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Subject to detailed negotiations between the 
this program include additional assistance to the 
University of Nigeria at Nsukka and assistance 
in the fields of teacher training; agricultural edu- 
cation, extension, and demonstration; estab- 
lishing demonstration comprehensive secondary 
schools; and upgrading training in public admin- 
istration in the northern region. 

The additional $1,000,000 approved by ICA 
has been earmarked for projects in the area of 
industrial development and for demonstration 
low-cost housing for low-income families. 

Previously this year, approval had been given 
for the use of $2,300,000 for continuation of the 
U.S. technical cooperation program in Nigeria 
in the fields of agricultural extension and train- 
ing, vocational education, teacher training, edu- 
cational planning, public administration, eco- 
nomic and fiscal statistics, and communications 
media. Also, £38,000 (equivalent to about $106,- 
400) has been granted this year to continue a 
well-drilling and water development program for 
which £60,000 (equivalent to about $168,000) 
was granted by the United States last fiscal year. 

The projects receiving U.S. grant assistance in 
Nigeria are cooperative undertakings, jointly 
planned and carried out by ICA and the Nigerian 
Government, with the Nigerian Government also 
contributing funds, services, and facilities. 


Trade Union Leader From Japan 
Meets With President Kennedy 


White House Announcement 


White House press release dated February 28, for release March 1 


The President will see Minoru Takita, president 
of the All Japan Congress of Trade Unions, on 
March 3. 

Mr. Takita is one of the outstanding trade 
union leaders of Japan and participated in the 
founding of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. The All Japan Congress 
of Trade Unions, which he heads, has a member- 
ship of more than 1 million and has played a 
significant role in the work of both the ICFTU 
and the International Labor Organization. 

The President takes this opportunity to express 
his great interest in the growth and development 
of the free trade union movement in Japan and 
the Far East. 
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The World’s Two Great Hungers 


by CarlT. Rowan 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs * 


I confess that had I come to speak berore your 
members 8 years ago, I would hav» spoken only 
of the injustices and humiliations meted out to 
Negroes, but the day is long since past when I, or 
any other American, could afford to think of the 
social problems that beset us in any such narrow 
terms. It has been my good fortune to travel 
widely in Asia and Africa, to look into the faces 
of that often agonized mass of humanity that has 
risen up to declare in unmistakable terms its in- 
tentions to be free, to be the master of its own fate; 
and I have seen that beyond doubt the American 
Negro, too, is caught up in this “revolution of 
rising expectations.” So today let me speak not 
for better race relations in Washington but for the 
extension of liberty, justice, and decency every- 
where. Let us say that our mission is not to merely 
do well by the Negro but by humanity. 

I want particularly to have the white sup- 
porters of this organization realize that one of the 
most foolish assumptions imaginable is that their 
support of this organization represents an act of 
charity, or kindness, toward minority groups, 
rather than an act of self-interest. 

Perhaps I can illustrate this point best by telling 
you one of my favorite stories about Abraham 
Lincoln: 

It seems that Lincoln and his law partner, Hern- 
don, jogging along a muddy road in an old buggy 
through pouring rain, were discussing a point of 
philosophy—whether there is such a thing as a 
disinterested, unselfish act. Lincoln said there 


1 Address made before the Washington Urban League at 
Washington, D.C., on Mar. 5 (press release 110 dated 
Mar. 4; as-delivered text). 
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was not. Herndon argued that there are such 
acts. 

They passed a pig caught in a crack of an old 
rail fence, squealing for dear life. A little farther 
on, Lincoln, who was driving, stopped the buggy, 
got out, and let the pig loose. When he climbed 
back in, his feet were muddy, his clothes wet, his 
hat dripping. 

“There now,” said Herndon. “In spite of your 
fine logic you have proved my point. Why get 
out in the mud and let that silly pig out when 
he would have wiggled his way out anyhow?” 

“Tt was a purely selfish act,” said Lincoln. “If 
I hadn’t I would not have slept a wink tonight; 
his squeal would have echoed in my dreams. He 
might have wiggled his way out, but I wouldn’t 
have known it. I win the case.” 

The very nature of our world today makes it 
imperative that we understand that virtually 
everything we do through this Urban League 
movement is in the interest of our own freedom, 
our own survival, the dignity and well-being of 
our own children. 

I do not believe that the Urban League program 
in this city can possibly succeed unless those of 
you in the Urban League and in greater Wash- 
ington understand better the forces that lie be- 
neath this revolution that has swept Asia, now 
sweeps black Africa, and is causing so much havoc 
in Latin America. That is why I have chosen 
to talk to you today about two hungers that are 
the dominant forces in this revolution: a physical 
hunger that rises out of the wretched squalor and 
the abject poverty in which so much of the world 
lives, and a psychological hunger arising from 
this silly, venal notion of racial superiority that 
has ruled so much of human conduct in the past. 
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Physical Hunger 

As for the first hunger, let me say simply that 
I wish many of you in this audience had had the 
opportunity to journey with me across the dusty 
footpaths of Asia and Africa, to gaze into the 
faces of youngsters pockmarked by diseases that 
you and I long ago ceased to worry about. I wish 
that you could have seen the tumefied faces, the 
bloated bellies, the blotched skin of youngsters 
suffering from an ailment that has come to be 
known as “kwashiorkor,” a strange word to you 
no doubt. It was also unknown to me until I be- 
gan research several months ago for a book on 
world hunger. 

I learned that “kwashiorkor” is a west African 
word for a disease that some Africans call “red 
boy”—this because one of the symptoms of the 
disease is that the hair of the victim turns red 
on the ends. In Jamaica they call it “sugar baby” 
and South Africa “infantile pellagra.” In India 
and Latin America they give this ailment long 
names that I would not dare try to pronounce here 
today. But no matter what it’s called, the fancy 
names add up to one thing: A distressing number 
of children in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
are suffering from protein deficiency, suffering 
because of the fact that they get little or no meat, 
milk, fish—those protective foods of which Amer- 
icans and others in the Western World have such 
an abundance. As long as youngsters in these 
troubled continents are on mothers’ milk they 
do quite well, but once they are weaned they go 
on the customary diet of maize gruel, starchy 
roots, et cetera. 

Until recently the lack of protein was so great 
that the death rate for victims brought to hospitals 
in south Africa was as high as 50 percent. Doc- 
tors found that they needed no miracle drugs to 
cure these youngsters—only a diet rich in pro- 
tein. Skim milk was perfect medicine. The 
trouble is that many youngsters were discharged 
from the hospitals in apparent good health, only 
to go back to the old protein-deficient diet that 
led them either to a young death or to death in the 
early thirties because of cancer of the liver. 
(Scientists are all but convinced that liver cancer 
is a reflection primarily of protein deficiency. ) 

I do not think that I can possibly overestimate 
the significance of this struggle against physical 
hunger in the years ahead. We must understand 
that the world cannot go on with the kind of 
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situation where the Western industrialized na- 
tions, comprising only about 14 percent of the 
human race, enjoy 55 percent of the world’s in- 
come. We simply have got to understand that 
a world in which two-thirds of the human beings 
suffer either from undernutrition or malnutrition 
is a pretty unhappy world and an extremely 
dangerous world. 

Let me speak plainly, though. A great many 
people talk of cutting back on our economic aid 
program; they would decry what they consider 
the waste of time and resources in trying to pro- 
duce social and economic progress in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America because they really do not 
believe much progress is possible in these areas. 
It is a rare, rich, and powerful man who does not 
assume that his riches and his power are the prod- 
ucts solely of his personal industriousness, his 
special intellectual vigor, his own rare skills. 
Western man, enjoying abundance never before 
known, has extended this to the belief that any 
other peoples not equally blessed can only blame 
their own laziness or intellectual inferiority for 
their predicament. When I see or hear my fellow 
Westerners indulging in such dangerous nonsense 
I am reminded of Hegel’s cynical comment that 
“history teaches us that we learn nothing from 
history.” We Americans must learn from history 
if we are to survive and maintain the institutions 
of liberty and justice that we cherish. 


History’s Lesson 


What should history tell us? It should remind 
us that much more recently than most Westerners 
like to remember Western man was the victim of 
hunger just as ugly as that existing in Asia and 
Africa today. 

Westerners of French descent like to look back 
on the grand conquests of Napoleon, but few like 
to recall that it was the hungry women of the slums 
of Paris who marched through the streets crying 
for bread and who later were joined by men in 
the march on the Bastille that sparked the 
French Revolution. 

Westerners of British descent like to talk about 
British common law or Britain’s parliamentary 
system, but few like to recall that there ever was 
a day when a Briton like Sir Thomas More found 
his era so gloomy and filled with hunger that he 
would say: “I could wish rather than hope that 
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laborers could have glass in their windows and 
meat once a week.” 

How much better those Westerners inclined to 
arrogance would be able to face today’s challenge 
if they would read Cornelius Walford’s book 7'he 
Famines of the World: Past and Present. He 
tells us that in Ireland 1200 was “a cold, foodless 
year” and that in 1203 famine was so great that 
“priests ate flesh meat in Lent.” 

I could go on and on and name every Western 
nation on the globe, but I think the point has 
been made that the Westerner hasn’t always had 
it so good. The question then is, how did he get 
from misery to plenty—and what reason have 
we to assume that if the Westerner did it Asians, 
Africans, and Latin Americans cannot ? 

There are historians like E. Parmalee Prentice 
who tell us that it was Columbus’ discovery of 
the New World, with its rich new land to occupy, 
its lush new fields to cultivate, that opened the 
door to progress and freed Western man from 
the shackles of economic misery, from the cultural 
stagnation in which he had languished for cen- 
turies. Prentice points out that at the time of 
Benjamin Franklin Western society was little 
more advanced in terms of such things as trans- 
portation than was the society of Caesar, that the 
physical sciences were not much more advanced 
than at the time of Archimedes. 

So we can see that, because the riches of the 
New World put Western man in a position where 
he no longer had to spend every waking moment 
scratching out enough to eat, he had time to re- 
flect on the arts, science, politics—and progress 
flowed in every direction. 

Can Asia, Africa, and Latin America show simi- 
lar progress if we help them to enough freedom 
from hunger to permit them to reflect upon the 
arts, science, and politics? Of this much I am 
sure: The weights on our consciences, the assaults 
on our liberties, the threats to our very existence, 
demand that we move boldly on the assumption 
that they can. 


Psychological Hunger 


But I cannot leave this audience today with 
even the possible assumption that by helping to 
abolish physical hunger we shall have won the 
peace or preserved freedom or averted chaos in 
these continents of turmoil. There is another 
hunger with which the inhabitants of these lands 
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are afflicted, and in my opinion it is a far more 
powerful hunger than that for food. This second 
hunger is for dignity. It is that difficult-to-de- 
scribe feeling on the part of great masses of hu- 
man beings that they do have a place in the 
sun and that they no longer can live at peace in a 
world where they are regarded as less than first- 
class human beings. 

Much that is happening today in Asia, Africa, 
and even Latin America is a reflection of events 
that occurred at the Bandung conference, one of 
the most significant events I ever had the privi- 
lege of covering in 12 years as a newspaperman. 
Some of you may recall that, when this gathering 
of representatives of the so-called colored peoples 
of the world was first announced, our Govern- 
ment expressed considerable dismay. There were 
people who feared that this was the perfect ve- 
hicle through which Communists and neutralists 
might “make hay.” We saw at that conference, 
however, that Asians and Africans are as much 
concerned about democracy and justice as any 
Westerner. 

That conference showed us something else, 
however: that whether the Asian or African con- 
siders himself pro-Western or anti-Western, 
friend or foe, he shares with all Asia and Africa 
a hatred of the racial humiliation and discrimina- 
tion that was practiced in these continents for so 
long. 

I recall that one of the most articulate anti- 
Communist spokesmen in Asia, Carlos Romulo of 
the Philippines, said to that gathering: 


.. . there is not a Western colonial regime which has 
not imposed, to a greater or lesser degree, on the people 
it ruled, the doctrine of their own racial inferiority. We 
have known, and some of us still know, the searing expe- 
rience of being demeaned in our own lands, of being sys- 
tematically relegated to subject status not only politi- 
eally and economically, and militarily—but racially as 
well. Here was a stigma that could be applied to rich 
and poor alike, to prince and slave, boss man and work- 
ingman, landlord and peasant, scholar and ignoramus. 
To bolster his rule, to justify his own power to himself, 
Western white man assumed that his superiority lay in 
his very genes, in the color of his skin. This made the 
lowliest drunken sot superior, in colonial society, to the 
highest product of culture and scholarship and industry 
among the subject people. 


Romulo waited for the thunder of applause to 
fade away before he went on to ask that Bandung 
audience to deal with the problem of race more 
responsibly than white men had. He appealed to 
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them not to adopt the counterracism of preju- 
dice against whites simply because they are white. 

“What a triumph this would be for racism if 
it should come about,” the doughty Filipino 
warned. “How completely we would defeat our- 
selves and all who have ever struggled in our 
countries to be free. There is no more dangerous 
or immoral or absurd idea than the idea of any 
kind of policy or grouping based on color or 
race as such.” 

I sat in that press gallery thinking thoughts 
that never were expressed more eloquently than in 
a recent article by John Steinbeck in the 
Saturday Review. Steinbeck said: 


I am constantly amazed at the qualities we expect in 
Negroes. No race has ever offered another such high 
regard. We expect Negroes to be wiser than we are, more 
tolerant than we are, braver, more dignified than we, 
more self-controlled and self-disciplined. We even de- 
mand more talent from them than from ourselves. 
A Negro must be 10 times as gifted as a white to receive 
equal recognition. We expect Negroes to have more 
endurance than we in athletics, more courage in defeat, 
more rhythm and versatility in music and dancing, more 
controlled emotion in theater. We expect them to obey 
rules of conduct we flout, to be more courteous, more 
gallant, more proud, more steadfast. 


Striving for a Harmonious Multiracial Society 


I sensed that day at Bandung that Carlos Rom- 
ulo was also asking a lot of Asians and Africans, 
but I sat there with a passionate hope that they 
would be big enough to heed this plea. I say this 
because, if you ask me what I would like most to 
see happen in world affairs today, I would not 
give top priority to a disarmament agreement or 
a settlement of the Berlin dispute or any such 
thing. I would give top priority to having it 
demonstrated that, beyond any doubt, a biracial or 
multiracial society can exist with harmony and 
mutual respect. I feel that long after conflict be- 
tween the West and Soviet communism has faded 
we shall still be plagued by this issue of race. I 
know that this fear is not mine alone because fre- 
quently I hear the casual comment, “In about 10 
years we may have to join Russia to fight the 
Chinese.” Or perhaps an African asks why the 
American Negro does not feel a close enough tie 
to Africa that he will take the side of a Lumumba 
or a Nasser, whatever the dispute, whatever the 
merits of the case. Or we see the proposal that the 
United Nations entrust the Congo crisis to an “all 
African” command. 
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I have tried to explain to my African friends 
that I do support, without reservation, their le- 
gitimate aspirations toward self-government, a 
decent standard of living, and an opportunity to 
live under conditions of dignity. But I have 
pointed out also that we American Negroes have 
spent our very existence on these shores arguing 
and pleading and fighting for the proposition that 
skin color means nothing. With what logic could 
we now endorse the futile principle that the 
“bonds of race” mean more than all else in this 
international struggle? 

Let me speak plainly: I feel that it would be a 
tragedy—it would mean turning our backs on all 
the progress that man has made in his grueling 
march away from that barbaric jungle of racial 
fear and hatred—if the United Nations ever were 
pressed to the point of conceding that it can use 
only Africans in Africa, Asians in Asia, or Cau- 
casians in “Caucasia.” This could represent only 
a tragic concession that we are not men whose ca- 
pacity to reason lifts us high with hope but are 
mere animals, moved only by distrust and that 
acid of hate that already has etched such ugly 
figures on the face of humanity. 

But I am not so naive as to believe that reason 
can prevail, or that men will heed the kind of plea 
made by General Romulo, in a world where rac- 
ism is still so manifest in so many areas of life 
as to leave millions of colored people devoid of 
hope. I see no hope for either racial or inter- 
national sanity when statesmen place all their 
hopes on a crash program in missiles but see no 
need for a crash program in morals. I ask you: 
What shall it profit mankind if we harness the 
universe if at the same time we are unable to 
conquer the fears and frustrations, the pompous- 
ness and petty prejudices, that have caused hu- 
manity so much misery ? 

The significant thing for this audience, I think, 
is that you seize the opportunity that lies before 
you. No nation on earth has a better opportunity 
to prove that a happy, prosperous, harmonious, 
multiracial society is possible than our own 
United States. I do not think that I am being 
melodramatic when I say that whether or not we 
succeed in proving this will do much to determine 
the future history of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America—indeed, the future of our children and 
our children’s children. 
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Forces of Disruption 


There are forces of disruption in the world 
today which do not want us to prove that this 
kind of democratic society is possible. Some of 
these forces are the Ku Klux Klansmen and the 
White Citizens Councilmen, who are the mer- 
chants of fear and hatred in our own land. 
There are others operating on the international 
scene who spread such vicious and venal pam- 
phlets throughout Africa as the one that I now 
hold in my hand. Let me read you just a para- 
graph or so from this pamphlet, entitled Zo Our 
Dear Friends: 

In the United States of America a Negro has no right 
to live in the same place where the whites live. 

In the United States of America a Negro has no right 
to sit, eat and drink together with the whites. 

In the United States of America, Negroes are forbidden 
to marry white women on pain of death. 

In the United States of America 13 million Negroes out 
of a total of 16 million are illiterate. 


It is the same old story of using the grain of 
truth—of taking this Nation’s most pathetic 
weakness and distorting it, of magnifying it, with 
the hope that the world can be led to destruction 
in this chariot of racial hatred. 

There is no city in this Nation where the need 
is more imperative for us to wipe away the op- 
portunity for these propagandists to make their 
venom effective than Washington. Let me make 
it clear: As far as I am concerned the realtor, the 
restaurant or hotel owner who humiliates the 
African diplomat betrays his Nation; he betrays 
the very institutions of liberty that we now strive 
so desperately to sustain. I don’t think I need 
add that those whose minds are so small that they 
would humiliate and discriminate against others 
whose flesh and blood also is of America are 
equally guilty of treason. 

Oh, I know that it has been said quite often 
that we Americans live in a house whose window 
is open to the world; and I realize that even a 
fundamental truism can become trite. But per- 
haps this little story will illustrate for you the 
urgency of this thing to which I refer. In 1954 
I lectured in India, Pakistan, and southeast Asia 
at the request of the State Department. I recall 
nothing more vividly of those 10,000 miles of 
journeying across India than the day and stop at 
Nagpur in Madhya Pradesh State to lecture be- 
fore a foreign policy organization. I had been 
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speaking about such things as the role of the news- 
paper in social change and the value of a free 
press in a free society, but this group insisted 
that I talk on “A Newspaperman Looks at His 
Country’s Foreign Policy.”. 

Thanks a lot, I said to myself, remembering 
that we had just given military aid to Pakistan, 
we were setting up SEATO [Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization], we were involved in truce 
negotiations over Indochina, and there were a 
hundred other reasons why our foreign policy was 
being criticized in India.. I couldn’t wiggle out 
of the speech, so I boned up; and I must say 
with such small modesty as I have brought here 
today that I thought that I had done a marvelous 
job. When the Chief Justice of the Madhya Pra- 
desh Supreme Court got up and spoke of me and 
my speech in effusive praise, I practically blushed 
all over the place. But when he proceeded to make 
some sharply critical remarks about my country, 
I was surprised. I looked out at the men in 
their black ties and tuxedos and the ladies in their 
lovely silken saris and I knew that this was no 
time for rebuttal or the “rhubarb” that might 
follow. 

As the Chief Justice dismissed the audience 
he walked directly to me, put his arm around 
my shoulder and squeezed me, and then remarked : 
“T could see that you didn’t understand, young 
man. But you see, I have been in your country. 
I was in Louisiana in 1937, and they wouldn’t 
let me eat on the railroad dining car.” 

I refused to ride back to my hotel that night 
because I wanted to walk and think about the 
meaning of this. As I walked through that 
milling mass of humanity, I: knew that much 
more was necessary than to send a journalist over 
to boast that America has the freest press in the 
world, or even to have dark-skinned Americans 
explain that our country has changed a great 
deal since 1937. I saw that the bigger challenge, 
the imperative need, was for ordinary Americans 
to achieve the understanding and muster the cour- 
age that would enable them to do the things that 
might insure that, should the Chief Justice come 
back in 1967, there would not be someone waiting 
to rub salt into that old wound. 

I say to you of the Urban League that, although 
your resources are small and the challenge before 
you frighteningly large, you must meet it and meet 
it with boldness. I mean the kind of courage 
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expressed by that New Orleans housewife, Mrs. 
Gabrielle, who defied a spitting, cursing mob in 
order to take her white child to a school that 
was being boycotted because Negroes had been 
admitted. A reporter said to Mrs. Gabrielle, 
“The people in your neighborhood say they aren’t 
angry just because you don’t share their hatred 
of Negroes; they just don’t understand why you 
refuse to put your friends and neighbors first.” 
This housewife looked at the reporter as if startled 
and said: “Put my friends and neighbors first? 
Sir, friends and neighbors change, but principles 
don’t.” 

In closing, ladies and gentlemen, let me em- 
phasize the fact that these are troubled times 


The United Nations, Guardian of Peace 


by Ambassador Adlai EF’, Stevenson 
US. Representative to the United Nations * 


It was just 15 years ago this very week that I 
arrived in New York from London with the first 
wave of the United Nations staff to set up head- 
quarters and get into business. So today brings 
back many memories of my early days with the 
United Nations—at the San Francisco conference, 
where the charter was written—in London, where 
I was chief of the United States delegation and 
the Organization was created and organized, and 
the permanent site here in New York was chosen. 

No one has thanked or abused me for bringing 
the United Nations to New York, and no one 
should. I maintained a noble impartiality. And 
it was the hardest job I ever had. San Francisco, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago all sent their 
mayors and delegations to cold, war-shattered 
London. Even the Black Hills of South Dakota 
was a bidder for the headquarters. And all the 
nations wanted to know what I thought. It was 


*Address made at a luncheon given by Robert F. 


Wagner, Mayor of New York City, at New York, N.Y., 
on Mar. 2 (U.S./U.N. press release 3661). 
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for our country. It is inevitable that these times 
will produce an abundance of talk about “patri- 
otism.” It is my fervent hope that you will 
remember that he loves his country best who strives 
to make it best. 

Thus, the greatest patriotism you can show for 
this Nation is to help it say to a troubled, emotion- 
tossed world that, today and tomorrow and for 
every year to come, our position in foreign policy 
and out of foreign policy will be this: “Friends 
and neighbors change, but principles don’t.” 

May God give you the wisdom and the strength 
to meet this challenge and our country the bold- 
ness and the faith in mankind that will permit it 
to hold fast to this position. I thank you. 


my moment of greatest power—and I had to keep 
still, which at best has never been easy for me! 

But, at last, it was not San Francisco, or London, 
or Paris, or Geneva, but New York—our greatest 
city, our great front door, which was chosen as 
the building site for that other city, the City of 
Man which is called the United Nations. 

As you read the newspapers and watch the 
television screen you must wonder nervously how 
the building is coming along. I cannot bring you 
as cheerful news on that subject as I would like, 
but neither do I bring any words of despair. 

In a few years the membership of the United 
Nations has doubled. Many of the new members 
were not independent even 5 years ago. Their 
sudden independence is the greatest political trans- 
formation of history. And the inevitable strains 
and conflicts have been compounded by the rise of 
communism to challenge the West, which has 
dominated the world for so long. 

Many of these newer nations will participate in 
the World’s Fair, I trust. It is important for 
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them as for the city to enlighten us about these 
new nations and thereby to further the cause of 
peace through understanding. 

Even in my short time here I have come to see 
the importance of the relationship of New York 
and the ambassadors, officials, and lesser and 
equally important staffs. The United Nations 
has never made a greater claim on the attention 
and imagination of its host city than it does now. 
The demand is not merely for entertainment and 
hospitality but for all the friendly acts and serv- 
ices of good neighbors. It is our duty as citizens— 
and our privilege and pleasure as well—to do these 
things, not alone for the sake of our country’s 
relations but also because, in doing so, each of us 
adds something to the spirit of community which 
the United Nations needs in order to function. I 
might add that whoever does these things, and 
does them well, cannot fail, in the process, to learn 
much of interest. 

I cannot praise highly enough those in New 
York, both the officials of the city and the State 
and the private citizens as well, who have contrib- 
uted their share to these efforts of ours to be good 
hosts and good neighbors to these visitors. I hope 
this work will expand and that you will not over- 
look the junior officers, the staff workers, for 
whom life in New York is not easy. 

New York has the privilege of being host to 
mankind’s sole common instrument of politics— 
the United Nations. And in recent months, I 
fear, it must have seemed again and again a 
dubious, even dangerous, privilege. Angry, 
hostile crowds have added immeasurably to the 
burdens of the police. Recent wild outbursts in 
the Security Council itself brought the tensions of 
our angry world into the very heart of our city— 
which has tensions enough of its own. 

Daily reports of crisis, confusion, and massacre 
are thrust at the average citizen at his breakfast 
table, and, channeled to him through what should 
be—hopefully—an instrument of peace, all this 
must at times make the part of host seem a dis- 
couraging, even distasteful, responsibility. 

But if discouragement is our first superficial 
reaction, I think it is a false one, for I believe that 
what is happening, day by day, at the United 
Nations—here at thé very heart of this great 
city—is just about the most challenging, the most 
original, even the most exhilarating work being 
done by men today. 
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Times of Trouble 


Let us get the perspective straight. In the 
second half of this 20th century we are living 
through an historical experience which, in all the 
annals of man, has proved desperately difficult. 
This experience is the disintegration of one pat- 
tern of imperial power and the establishment of 
new political facts and relationships and power 
centers in its place. Whenever such changes 
occur—the really big changes which resemble some 
vast seismic disturbance in the earth’s political 
crust—the inevitable outcome is disorder, catas- 
trophe, civil conflict, and war. 

Europe lapsed into barbarism after the fall of 
Rome. Britain’s advance into India followed the 
crumbling and collapse of the Mogul Empire. In 
China, where man’s longest documented record 
covers the fortunes of his oldest continuous body 
politic, the rise and fall of imperial dynasties has 
a rhythm of almost majestic fatality, each new 
empire rising on the anarchy and ruins of the last 
and then, in its own turn, falling away. 

Times of imperial collapse are always times of 
trouble. And we are living through the greatest 
of such disintegrations today. In 15 short years 
the dominion which Western Europe exercised 
over most of Asia and Africa until the morrow of 
the Second World War has all but vanished. All 
Asia has emerged from colonial or semicolonial 
control. Africa is in the violent throes of the 
same process. I doubt if empire on such a scale 
has ever ended at such breakneck speed. If his- 
tory is our guide, so rapid and so vast a disinte- 
gration must bring the risk of confusion thrice 
confounded. 

And history leaves us in little doubt about the 
kind of disorder we are likely to endure. We may 
expect to see new powers jostling to take over the 
influence and control of the outgoing imperial 
governments. We may expect to see such efforts 
sparking local violence and driving it in an out- 
ward spiral toward general war. And we may 
expect, behind local crises and dangers, a general 
deterioration in international good will, a gen- 
eral increase in distrust and hostility. 

Such dangers have marked the collapse of em- 
pire before. They mark it now. So the turbu- 
lence we see day by day in the world at large, and 
reflected back to us through the United Nations, 
is neither surprising nor new. We should and 
must expect it. And we must get used to it—we 
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who suffer from having had things our way for 
so long, we are shocked and hurt when other 
people don’t share our views or question our mo- 
tives. We judge ourselves by our motives; others 
by their actions. 


What the U.N. Is Trying To Do 


What is both surprising and new is what the 
United Nations is trying to do about these risks. 
Now we come to the wholly new chapter in his- 
tory, the chapter that gives us at least a marginal 
hope of escaping the dread fatalities of earlier 
days. To me, I confess, it is a matter of exhilara- 
tion that here, here in America, in the newest of 
continents and in the midst of perhaps the most 
far-reaching experiment in free, unimperial gov- 
ernment, a new start should be under way in the 
management of human affairs, a new experiment 
to defeat and annihilate the set historical patterns 
and deadlocks of the past. 

Here at the United Nations the effort is being 
made to confront the old fatalities of collapsing 
empires and put in their place wholly new ap- 
proaches to the dilemmas of our time. It is only 
when we realize how new they are, how radical, 
how revolutionary, that we can have any idea of 
the potential value, the profound historical signif- 
icance, of what is being attempted at the United 
Nations, here in New York. 

What we are attempting to do today at the 
United Nations is to roll back every one of the 
great historical fatalities which, in the past, have 
made the ending of empire the most perilous con- 
dition for the survival of society. We are trying 
to end the dreary cycle of imperialisms by which 
the outgoing masters are quickly replaced by new 
ones who come quickly in to fill the vacuum of 
power. 

The principle which President Wilson declared 
has since become one of mankind’s greatest as- 
pirations—the self-determination of peoples. In 
the Western World, in this century, the attempt 
has been made for the first time in history to out- 
law imperialism. 

This is new. Like all new things, it is difficult. 
But at least in the last decade, as we have seen 
the United Nations grow from 50 to nearly a 
hundred nations, we must admit that for millions 
of God’s children a first step toward freedom has 
been taken—the step which recognizes their 
right—their inalienable right—to be free. 
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But then the dangers and the dilemmas press 
in. We have done something new in proclaiming 
the right of small peoples not to be run by other, 
more powerful states. We have decreed and 
welcomed the end of colonialism. Indeed it was 
in these United States that the first practical steps 
were taken to raise the principle of anticolonial- 
ism from a hope to a fact. The shot that echoed 
round the world from Lexington echoes on to this 
day. 


The Issue at Stake in Africa 


But have we insured that our new faith can be 
fully and irrevocably expressed in works? 
Hitherto, as I have said, the ending of one im- 
perialism has usually spelled, for the small and 
the weak, the beginning of a new. Are we doing 
better today? The principle may be new. Is the 
practice equally so? 

This to me is the most urgent issue at stake in 
Africa today. Do the new nations, sometimes 
irresolute, sometimes wobbly, know how much they 
need us in their period of transition to genuine 
independence? Or are they blinded by their new 
nationalism, their hatred of the colonialism of the 
past, both of which are so skillfully exploited by 
the propaganda of others who are not trying to 
help them achieve genuine independence and 
stability? Was it Alexander Hamilton who said 
that even to be neutral required a stable govern- 
ment? And Wilson warned us that “Liberty is 
not itself government. In the wrong hands, in 
hands unpractised, undisciplined, it is incom- 
patible with government.” 

The old colonial system is crumbling. Britain 
has largely withdrawn, leaving viable new societies 
behind. The French have helped to bring a large 
new family of states into the United Nations. But 
in the Congo the transfer of power has thrown 
the area into that kind of civil commotion which, 
in the past, has been the more usual end of imperial 
control. Here, then, the great question is: Can 
we, having seen one form of colonialism end, pre- 
vent another from being established ? 

When we in America give our support to the 
ending of all outside intervention, we mean some- 
thing definite and practical. We believe that 
Belgium should complete its withdrawal. We 
believe that no other foreign power should come 
thrusting in, especially the new imperialism of the 
Soviet Union. 
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In the Congo we seek a solution which brings 
together and reconciles the Congo’s own leaders 
and forestalls the threatening civil war in which 
outside intervention would be inescapable. And 
we do this, not because we have any designs on 
central Africa but because we don’t: because we 
oppose with all our conviction and experience the 
risk that, after seeing Western colonialism go, 
Africa will see Communist imperialism come. 

Clearly only one body can prevent this ancient 
fatality of simply swapping one control for an- 
other. It is the United Nations, consulting closely 
with its Afro-Asian members and barring outside 
intervention from whatever side. 

This is our first aim—to put a genuine end to 
outside imperial control. Our second stems from 
it—to prevent local disputes from spiraling into 
general war. Here, again, we do not have to look 
far back into history to see the kind of tragedy 
we must at all costs avert. 

At the turn of the last century Turkish im- 
perial power crumbled in the Balkans. Czarist 
Russia on the one hand, Austria-Hungary on the 
other, pressed in to take its place. In the small, 
emergent Balkan states, local factions looked to 
Moscow or Vienna, as in Africa today they may 
look to Moscow or Paris or Brussels—or Washing- 
ton. The defeat of local Balkan leaders began to 
take on the aspect of a defeat for the powers 
which backed them. Two small local wars were 
contained. Then, in 1914, a bullet killed an arch- 
duke—as a bullet, this unhappy winter, killed 
Lumumba. And men stood helplessly by and 
watched until all the world was engulfed in the 
horrors of war. 

This must not happen now. Africa is the 
Balkans of today. Any outside power seeking to 
manipulate its griefs and searchings and first fum- 
bling efforts to stand alone risks bringing down on 
Africa and on the world the dread possibility of 
nuclear destruction. Is this really what Mr. 
Khrushchev has in mind when he demands the 
withdrawal of the United Nations Force and sug- 
gests instead that the Congo should become—as the 
Balkans once were—the cockpit first of rival fac- 
tions, then of rival interventions, and finally of a 
spreading, consuming, horrifying general conflict ? 

I cannot believe that any statesman conscious 
of the dread brink upon which all humanity stands 
can seek to widen the crisis. The United Nations 
must instead damp down the fires of civil war and 
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reconcile the rival leaders. And in this task the 
other African states have a role of immense sig- 
nificance to play, for if they can bring their great 
influence to bear on the various centers of power 
in the Congo—on Léopoldville, on Elisabethville, 
on Stanleyville— we may yet see reconstituted a 
Congo state which, with full U.N. backing, can 
withdraw itself from the terrifying risks of out- 
side intervention. We in the United States seek 
no other outcome. 

I know it is not easy to reverse the fatalities of 
history. We are on a melancholy road, which 
again and again mankind has trodden flat with 
legions of men marching to destruction. In the 
Congo today, in Laos, potentially in any area of 
conflict and civil disturbance, almost nothing is 
new. The conflicts are old, the rival suspicions 
and jockeyings for position are old, the brute 
struggle for power is as old as man himself. And 
we know where they have always led—to war 
and death. 


An Alternative to Imperialism 


But today one thing is new. It is the United 
Nations effort to attempt to apply peaceful pro- 
cedures and rational solutions even to the most 
aggravated and envenomed of political crises. On 
a dark scene, in a dark time of troubles, New 
York’s guest, the United Nations, is proclaiming 
by deed as well as word that men can live, not by 
violence and brute strength but, at last, by reason 
and law. 

And also I would say to our own people: Sup- 
port the United Nations with your approbation, 
your sympathetic attention, and your prayers. To 
the smaller powers, especially the emergent states 
of Africa, I would repeat that the United Nations 
is of first interest above all to weaker states, since 
without it they have no ultimate protection against 
the force of more powerful and predatory gov- 
ernments. 

And to the Soviet Union I would say: There are 
laws of history more profound and inescapable 
than the laws dreamed up by Marx and Lenin, 
laws which belong not to class relationships or 
stages of economic development but to the nature 
and destiny of man himself. Among these laws 
is the certainty that war follows when new em- 
pires thrust into the collapsing ruins of the old. 
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So stay your ambitions. Think twice about your 
interventions. Allow the new principles of inter- 
national order—the right of peoples to determine 
their own destiny—to operate in Africa without 
your pressure from without. Do not sabotage 
the only institution which offers an alternative 
to imperialism. Do not look backward to man- 
kind’s evil inheritance of violence. Look for- 
ward to a world where the United Nations can 
be the forum and guardian of peace. 

This, I believe, is the hope of the vast majority 
of mankind. It is above all the hope of the small 


Perspectives in Protocol 


by Angier Biddle Duke 
Chief of Protocol* 


All of us here in Washington these days are 
accustomed by now to the wonderful accounts of 
President Kennedy’s sitting in on Cabinet officers’ 
staff meetings. Yet each time it happens it has 
a fresh effect. It happened to us in State a couple 
of weeks ago [February 6]. 

Mr. Rusk’s chair was empty as I entered the 
cork-walled, map-lined room. But around the 
long table and in chairs against the wall were 
ranged the giants, the key figures who shape to- 
day’s American foreign policy. The brilliant 
Chester Bowles was there; George Ball and Roger 
Jones; John McCloy for disarmament; Ambas- 
sador Charles Bohlen for Soviet Union affairs; 
Mennen Williams for Africa; Ed Murrow for 
USIA [United States Information Agency]; 
Averell Harriman, and so on through all the 
Assistant Secretaries for the regions of the earth 
and its specialized problems. 

A minute or two later, the Secretary strode in 
and without ceremony announced, “Gentlemen, 
the President of the United States.” 


* Address made before the Women’s National Press 
Club at Washington, D.C., on Mar. 1 (press release 98 
dated Feb. 28; as-delivered text). 
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powers, whose only protection lies in the inter- 
national organization of their security. The ad- 
ministration of President Kennedy will go to the 
limits of its strength and ingenuity to work with 
the general consensus of humanity. It invites all 
other governments to follow the same path. For 
let there be no doubt about the alternatives. They 
are written in words of flame and blood on the ~ 
walls of the world. 

Let us, therefore, leave the rivalries and the 
imperialisms behind and strive together for the 
world where nations can be both secure and free. 


Now, the important thing about the meeting 
that Monday morning was not so much the ac- 
tual presence of President Kennedy. As each 
specialist reported and analyzed the meaning of 
events in his own field, the remarkable and im- 
portant factor was the deep involvement of the 
President with the details of each situation as 
it was unfolded. He questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned nearly every individual reporting with a 
precision and a grasp that had an understandably 
electrifying and exhilarating effect upon a group 
of men who thus knew that their work was under- 
stood and valued. 

Personally I must tell you today that I am 
proud and delighted to be on that team in that 
room. To return to the State Department after 
over 7 years of exile is a gratifying and challeng- 
ing opportunity indeed. As Chief of Protocol 
it would appear that I am concerned with the 
ceremonial aspects of American foreign policy 
only. But as there cannot be a ballad without 
a source, a shadow without substance, so can there 
not be meaningful diplomatic formality with- 
out implicit significance and sincerity. If protocol 
is the form, inherent in the form lies also the 
content of foreign relations; and I mean to put 
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as much substance into foreign relationships— 
international human relations—as is possible. 

In a democratic society with a proud tradition 
of equality—egalitarianism, if you will—protocol 
becomes as well the handmaiden of simplifi- 
cation. Therefore, my question must always be, 
“How can our office be helpful in making it 
easier for foreign policy to be conducted in the 
best interests of the United States?” In many 
cases the answer to that will be to rely on the 
tried and true, the time-tested formulas that have 
worked out in past practice. I will not change 
them for the sake of change. 

It is quite tempting, I admit, to fall for the 
superficial charm of the idea of abolishing all the 
ground rules, all the formalities and ceremony 
governing diplomatic practice. That would be 
about as sensible or intelligent as accepting all 
traditional protocol blindly—without analysis or 
understanding its mission and function. Dean 


Rusk has consistently maintained that he wants 
an analysis of what is essential in this field and 
what is nonessential to the effective conduct of 
foreign relations. A large step forward in this 
area may be possible very soon. 


Vienna Conference on Protocol 

As you may already know, a new international 
conference on protocol matters is to be convened 
at Vienna, the first one since 1815. This confer- 
ence starts tomorrow [March 2], and its purpose 
is to formulate a convention on diplomatic inter- 
course and immunities. The United States will 
participate, and our State Department is dis- 
patching an eight-man delegation. I regret very 
much that the date of the conference makes it im- 
possible for me or my Deputy, Clement Conger, 
to go, but our office will be fully and well 
represented. 

The main objective of this conference will be 
to obtain international agreement on a uniform 
standard of diplomatic rights and procedures, 
something which is badly needed in modern times. 
The United States has been far more liberal in 
granting privileges and immunities to foreign 
personnel than most other countries, and it is hoped 
that the liberal U.S. position will be endorsed by 
the other nations represented at the new Vienna 
conference. 

The United States also hopes that ceremonial 
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matters will be greatly simplified. The new Vi- 
enna conference will take up the functional needs 
of diplomatic missions anywhere in the world, 
such as exemption of buildings owned by foreign 
governments from taxation and zoning regula- 
tions, exemption of building materials from cus- 
toms duties, uniform methods of handling diplo- 
matic pouches, et cetera, which no similar con- 
ference has ever taken up before on an inter- 
national scale. What is not settled at this con- 
ference will, I hope, be referred to future, regu- 
larly scheduled, meetings so that we may continue 
to update accepted practices. 

But we also have policy problems in this field 
which cannot be decided for us internationally— 
those which are our own. Let us discuss, for ex- 
ample, the currently general acceptance of the 
value of entertaining as a method of implementing 
foreign policy. It seems to me that both the press 
and public appear to agree to its effectiveness with- 
out much question. 

In recent testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, both the prospective Am- 
bassador-designate to France [James M. Gavin] 
and his interrogators discussed in some detail the 
need for a larger representation allowance there. 
The questions then centered more around how to 
get that increase than on an analysis of the need 
for it. I would seriously suggest that an ob- 
jective and careful survey be made of the function 
of entertaining as an arm of diplomacy. I have 
often wondered if the staggering sums of money 
we read about are really essential to the conduct 
of our missions in Paris, London, and Rome. Is 
it true that our ambassadors must spend so much 
to make friends and influence leaders in inte'lec- 
tual and labor circles, in government, in the 
church, press, and commercial circles? 

Perhaps it is, but, if so, it should be carefully 
documented and buttressed by realistic thinking. 
Personally I am rather prejudiced. I have been 
exposed to the shotgun approach to official hos- 
pitality and some of the inconclusive, even counter- 
productive, results. On the other hand, as a 
junior Foreign Service officer in large embassies 
in Buenos Aires and Madrid, I have worked under 
chiefs who carefully zeroed in on time, money, and 
objectives when entertaining. I am not convinced 
that the size of the representation allowance is a 
determining factor in the success of the mission. 
But my experience is not broad enough to be 
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conclusive, and I hope that more thought and 
study will go into this field. 


Challenge of “‘Diplomatic Inflation’’ 


One of the interesting challenges that faces the 
new Protocol Chief of the United States is “dip- 
lomatic inflation.” In 1940 there were some 40 
foreign missions accredited in Washington. To- 
day there are 93, and by the year’s end there may 
be over a hundred. Twenty of these are em- 
bassies from nations which have recently estab- 
lished their independence. All of these new mis- 
sions have much in common; they represent young 
and vigorous countries to a greater or lesser degree 
uncommitted in the present ideological struggle. 

It is my most earnest desire that the representa- 
tives of these new nations who are already in 
Washington, or who will soon establish their em- 
bassies in our Capital, should feel that the United 
States welcomes them warmly and with as much 
genuine interest and curiosity as that which they 
have concerning the United States. 

There are some persons in these new countries 
and persons in our own country who regard each 
other, and sometimes glare at each other across 
the broad expanse of the ocean, with certain mis- 
givings founded on no small degree of ignorance 
and on a certain misunderstanding of the historical 
processes through which America came into being 
only a relatively few years ago and through which 
the new nations have come into being lately. 

The United States has its African and Asian 
critics who accuse it of imperialist designs or of 
a desire to maintain the status quo throughout 
the world. You and I know of America’s passion 
for change, our cult of progress, but abroad pros- 
perity is equated with conservatism and a static 
society and thus completely misunderstood. The 
African and Asian nations have their critics in 
the United States who think of those areas 
in terms of underdevelopment and lack of 
sophistication. 

The term “underdeveloped,” as it applies to the 
economies of nations, is an increasingly outdated 
term. All nations in the world, including the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., are under- 
developed in terms of their ultimate potential. 
If we consider the present condition of mankind, 
the still-lingering helplessness of man’s struggle— 
with himself and against the physical elements of 
the universe—and we project our thoughts to the 
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great strides that the human race as a whole can 
make in understanding itself and in conquering 
this earthly environment, how puny indeed appear 
all of our gadgets and machines in relation to the 
common hope of all men for the conquest of the 
universe and in releasing the potential of the hu- 
man race! 

We are all living in an underdeveloped world. 
The significant thing to ascertain is a nation’s 
desire to develop in peace. Which are the develop- 
ing nations of the world? Which are the static 
nations? Fortunately all the new nations which 
are now entering into the sphere of world politics 
have high hopes and a great deal of zeal. They 
are all developing countries in different stages 
of escalation. This is, then, our common bond: 
It is the common desire to better our human lot. 

It is then the task of the enlightened Cypriot, 
of the Indonesian, of the Togolese, of the Ameri- 
can, and indeed of the enlightened Russian, to 
convince his fellow countrymen of the common 
bonds we share, that much work lies ahead, that 
there is much to do for all mankind. None of 
us can afford to waste time in petty sophistry. 
Why complicate our lives by creating inexcusable 
misunderstandings ? 

We are, of course, a new nation ourselves—less 
than 200 years old. Like all the lands of the world 
today the United States attained its status as an 
independent country forged in the process of revo- 
lution and evolution. We revolted against Europe 
but are still conscious of the bonds that unite us 
with Europe. We came into the world as a new, 
underdeveloped nation in the time of our great 
grandfathers. We are a land of recent immi- 
grants from all the corners of the earth. Many 
of them became Americans less than one genera- 
tion ago. I am, for example, married to a first- 
generation immigrant, and my children therefore 
could be labeled hyphenated Americans. Part of 
the great American heritage is the seed of evolu- 
tion, the quality that all Americans share of never 
standing still. But this is not a unique American 
quality, and we share our impatience today with 
most of the modern and restless world. We are 
particularly conscious of this restlessness, of this 
ambition, and of the high goals for which the 
new nations of this era are striving. 

The new American generation—of which you 
ladies of the press are to such a large degree 
the spokesmen—now coming into its own, admires 
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the vigor of the new generations that are coming 
into their own all over the world. We Americans 
admire national pride, economic progress, and the 
desire for independence from those interests which 
may be out to exploit the hopes and aspirations 
of any new country. We are out to make friends 
among sovereign equals. We are out to enrich 
and to be enriched. We do not want dependent 
satellites but strong and healthy independent 
countries which can maintain and can share a 
proud position in world brotherhood as equals 
among equals, and, as such, fit to take their place 
in the parliament of man. Our one word of ad- 
vice, if our unsolicited advice is desired, is to say 
to these new nations: “Be able to guard your inde- 
pendence jealously, as jealously as we have 
guarded ours.” I think it is now safe to say that 
we no longer consider those who are not with us 
as being against us. In fact, our basic concern is 
not at the growing independence of other nations 
but at their ability to maintain it. 


Duties of Chief of Protocol 


It shall be my endeavor as Chief of Protocol 
of the United States to see to it that the ambassa- 
dors and their staffs from these newly independ- 
ent countries get all the proper assistance re- 
quired in order to carry on their mission among 
us. Visiting delegations will, I can assure you, 
be greeted in the same spirit. They will be as- 
sisted in penetrating to the heart and core of 
America—to see us at home intellectually, politi- 
cally, spiritually, and productively. 

Our country is so extensive! A person newly 
arrived in the United States has a hard time mak- 
ing such a synthesis of our national character, and 
diplomats in particular, who remain in our coun- 
try either for a short mission or for a few years, 
need all the courtesy and understanding that we 
can give them in evaluating our country for what 
it is. 

It is with this in mind that I am specially aware 
of the need for a social and cultural center in 
Washington which will deepen relationships be- 
tween our multifaceted national life and foreign 
representatives. Congress will soon consider a 
Foreign Service center as part of title XI, sec- 
tion 1101(a) of the U.S. Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948, an amendment which 
would provide clublike facilities to bring our 
Government people, educators, men and women 
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in business and labor, artists, and journalists to- 
gether with their counterparts from abroad. I 
would like to give my support to such a Foreign 
Service center and international club to be 
founded in Washington under Government spon- 
sorship. Such a club is not a new idea, and when 
I speak of it I am thinking as much or more of 
lower ranking embassy personnel in Washington 
as I am of chiefs of mission, those rising secre- 
taries and attachés who are the ambassadors and 
sometimes the prime ministers of tomorrow. 

Though Protocol is not in a position to direct 
citizen participation in other paradiplomatic 
matters, perhaps we can channel the great inter- 
est that already exists in Washington and through- 
out the country through such civic organizations 
as the B’nai B’rith, veterans’ groups, women’s or- 
ganizations. In this context I would like to draw 
attention to a colleague and friend, Mrs. Louch- 
heim? and her activities. I am sure there is an 
area here where she and I can be mutually help- 
ful in seeing that interested citizens’ groups are 
more effective in revealing the real America to 
those who visit us. Many of our guests and visi- 
tors look at us at first with skepticism but always 
with great curiosity. Let us channel that 
interest. 

I see my work in the State Department not as 
having to do with a broadening or changing of 
my particular assignment but more as a deepening 
of the functions that have always been performed 
as part of the duties of the Chief of Protocol. 

I can say that, far from being concerned with 
formalities only, the Protocol Office has always 
functioned within a microcosm of the entire field 
of international relations. In our contacts with 
the visiting and permanently accredited missions 
in Washington we have an opportunity to person- 
alize policy in some instances, to explain it in 
others, and to give an example of our good will 
with the hope that we may facilitate a more com- 
prehensive understanding of our country and its 
policies. 

The President of the United States, with the 
Secretary of State and his area specialists, decides 
the course of our foreign policy and our official 
attitudes toward the policies of other nations. 
That policy must not be jeopardized or interfered 
with by private individuals pursuing their own 
irrelevant views. I see it as an integral part of 


?Mrs. Kathleen Louchheim, consultant to the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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my job in Protocol to do the utmost within my 
power to avoid incidents whereby a barber in the 
District or a drive-in theater attendant in Falls 
Church may have a detrimental influence on the 
success of our foreign policy by improper treat- 
ment of an official guest. 

Perhaps my own role is modest, but at the very 
least I am a part of the new team in Washington. 
All through the new administration you know the 
atmosphere to be one of very real purpose, reso- 
lution, and will to succeed. We are admittedly 
earnest ; we are serious. With an angry and fiery 
world around us—each day a day of decision, 
each decision destined to affect our very lives— 
we need, and I believe we have, the best of Amer- 
ica right here. 

There is so much to be done and so much to 
be undone that we know there can be no quick 
or miraculous changes. We know that, as has 
been said in the inaugural address,’ none of this 
will be finished, 

... in the first one hundred days. Nor will it be 
finished in the first one thousand days, nor in the life 
of this administration, nor even perhaps in our lifetime 
on this planet. 

President Kennedy in his inaugural address 
summoned up ideas and ideals which polarize 
the drives, hopes, and ambitions of our new 
leadership team in Washington today. Thank 
God that team is here—and I am also thankful 
to you for giving me this chance to tell you a 
little of my own role in it today. 


Views Invited on 1961 GATT Talks 
on Import Restrictions 


Press release 100 dated March 1 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
(CRI) on March 1 issued a notice inviting the 
public to submit views in connection with con- 
sultations scheduled during 1961 under the pro- 
visions of articles XII and XVIII:B of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). The consultations will be conducted 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
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by a panel of 14 countries, including the United 
States, at meetings in April and October and will 
relate to the use of import restrictions for balance- 
of-payments reasons by the following countries: 


October 


Denmark 
Finland 
Japan 

New Zealand 
Norway 
Israel 


April 

Austria 

Burma 

Chile 

Indonesia 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 

The consultations will afford the opportunity 
for the panel to review the economic and financial 
situation of the consulting countries individually, 
to explore in this context the possibilities for 
further relaxation of their import restrictions, and 
to discuss moderation of particular policies and 
practices that have proved unduly burdensome to 
exporters in other countries. 

Written statements concerning problems caused 
by import restrictions in the countries listed above 
should be submitted to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. The notice sets forth in 
detail the types of information which American 
traders, business firms, labor organizations, and 
other interested individuals or associations may 
wish tosubmit. Ifthe statements are to be useful 
in connection with the scheduled consultations, 
they should be received by March 31, 1961, for 
those countries consulting in April and by Septem- 
ber 1, 1961, for those countries consulting in 
October. The statements should be as completely 
documented as possible and include specific details. 

The CRI is an interagency group within the 
U.S. Government which receives views of in- 
terested persons regarding proposed or existing 
trade agreements and actions related to such 
agreements. It is prepared to receive at any time 
statements from the public regarding import re- 
strictions imposed by any contracting party to 
the GATT. 

If the countries involved are not scheduled for 
formal consultations, statements submitted in ac- 
cordance with the instructions set forth at the end 
of the Committee’s formal notice attached to this 
release will nevertheless be helpful in preparing 
for informal bilateral discussions conducted by 
the U.S. Government from time to time. 

The United States, through participation in 
multilateral and bilateral discussions under the 
GATT such as those described above, has en- 
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deavored to obtain the removal of certain trade 
barriers. Through these continuing efforts to 
achieve the removal of quantitative import restric- 
tions, increasing opportunities are opened to U.S. 
exporters to share in expanding overseas markets. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS 


CoMMITTEE FOR REcIPROCITY INFORMATION 


CoNSULTATIONS with certain contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade regarding the 
application of quantitative import restrictions imposed 
for balance-of-payments reasons, under the provisions 
of articles XII and XVIII :B. 

SusmMission of information to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information regarding these consultations. 

Ciosine Dates for submission of written statements: 
March 31, 1961, for April consultations; and Septem- 
ber 1, 1961, for October consultations. 

It is the intention of the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to enter into 
consultation with certain of the parties regarding their 
application of quantitative import restrictions imposed 
for balance-of-payments reasons, under Articles XII and 
XVIII :B of said Agreement. 

The consultations will be conducted separately with 
each consulting country during 1961 by a panel of four- 
teen countries including the United States. The consult- 
ing countries and the expected timing of their consulta- 
tions are as follows: 


October 
Denmark 
Finland 
Japan 

New Zealand 
Norway 
Israel 


April 

Austria 

Burma 

Chile 

Indonesia 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 


During each consultation the Contracting Parties will 
have the opportunity (1) to review the country’s financial 
and economic situation and (2) in this context to discuss 
the possibilities for further relaxation of the level of its 
import restrictions, a lessening of the discriminatory ap- 
plication of these restrictions and the moderation of 
particular policies and practices which are especially 
burdensome to the exporters of other countries adhering 
to the General Agreement. 

American traders, business firms, labor organizations 
and other individuals or associations which have an 
interest in exporting to one or more of the consulting 
countries may, as a result of their own experience, wish 
to submit information relating to (2) above which will 
be useful to the United States Government during the 
course of the consultations. 

Representations to the Committee in response to this 
invitation, which should contain all available supporting 
information, might include views along the following lines: 

1. Quantitative import restrictions affecting goods 
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available from the United States have resulted in un- 
necessary damage to the commercial or economic interest 
of the United States, its citizens or organizations ; 

2. Not even minimum commercial quantities of imports 
of specific commodities from the United States are per- 
mitted, to the impairment of regular channels of trade; 

3. Trade is being restrained by complex or arbitrary 
licensing procedures, or lack of adequate information 
available to traders regarding import regulations ; 

4. Reasonable access to a traditional foreign market 
has not been restored for a particular commodity, even 
though the country concerned has substantially relaxed 
its restrictions on imports in general ; 

5. The long-standing application of import restrictions 
by a country on a particular product has been accom- 
panied by the growth of uneconomic output of that prod- 
uct within the country ; or 

6. Discrimination exists in the treatment of goods 
available from the United States as compared with the 
treatment afforded similar goods from other countries 
with convertible currencies. 

In order to permit adequate consideration of views 
and information, it is requested that all responses be 
submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
by March 31, 1961, regarding the countries consulting in 
April, and by September 1, 1961, regarding the countries 
consulting in October. Information submitted to the 
Committee after these dates will be considered to the 
extent time permits. 

All communications on this matter should be submitted 
in fifteen copies to: The Secretary, Committee for Rec- 
iprocity Information, Tariff Commission Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Information may be submitted in confi- 
dence if desired. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation this 1st day of March 1961. 


LeonarRD H. PoMEROY 
Ezvecutive Secretary 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 


New Tariff Rates Established 
for Bicycles and Pineapples 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Press release 89 dated February 25 

The President has proclaimed tariff rates for 
bicycles on which agreement has been reached in 
negotiations with the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and 
Austria. 

The newly negotiated rates are the same as 
those set forth in the bicycles escape-clause procla- 
mation issued August 19, 1955.1. The rate for 


* For text of Proclamation 3108, see BULLETIN of Sept. 
5, 1955, p. 400. 
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large-wheel lightweight bicycles is $1.8714 each, 
but not less than 1114 percent nor more than 
221% percent ad valorem. The range of ad 
valorem rates for all other bicycles is 2214 per- 
cent to 30 percent, with specific minimum rates 
of $3.75 each for large-wheel bicycles weighing 
36 pounds or more; $3 each for bicycles with 
wheels over 19 but not over 25 inches in diameter; 
and $1.8714 each for bicycles with wheels less than 
19 inches in diameter. Each of these rates is 
50 percent higher than the rates in the trade agree- 
ment concession which the United States made 
in the tariff negotiations at Geneva in 1947. 

The negotiations leading to proclamation of 
these rates were carried out, following notice given 
December 22, 1960,2 and subsequent public hear- 
ings, to remove the doubt cast on the validity of the 
escape-clause rates by the decision of the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals in the case of 
United States v. Schmidt Pritchard and Company. 
Thus the net effect. of the proclamation is to re- 
store the customs duty treatment contemplated in 
the original escape-clause proclamation. The 
United States in 1956 granted tariff concessions to 
compensate for the increases in rates in the bicycle: 
escape-clause proclamation, and no further com- 
pensatory concessions were made by the United 
States in the negotiations, the results of which 
have now been proclaimed. 

The proclamation also places into effect on 
February 28, 1961, increases in the rates of duty 
for pineapples in bulk. These are the only tariff 
rate increases resulting from termination in part 
of the trade agreement of 1935 with Honduras on 
January 18, 1961.* 


PROCLAMATION 3394 ‘ 


MODIFICATION OF TRADE AGREEMENT CONCESSIONS 
ON BICYCLES AND PINEAPPLES 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in him 
by the Constitution and the statutes, including section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 
1351), the President, on October 30, 1947, entered into 
a trade agreement with certain foreign countries, which 
consists of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
including a schedule of United States concessions (here- 


*25 Fed. Reg. 13248; for a Department announcement, 
see BULLETIN of Jan. 9, 1961, p. 50. 

* For text, see ibid., Feb. 6, 1961, p. 178. 

426 Fed. Reg. 1751. 
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inafter referred to as Schedule XX-1947) and the Proto- 
col of Provisional Application of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, together with a Final Act Adopted 
at the Conclusion of the Second Session of the Prepara- 
tory Committee of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment (61 Stat. (pts. 5 and 6) A7, All, 
and A2051), and by Proclamation No. 2761A of Decem- 
ber 16, 1947 (61 Stat. (pt. 2) 1108), proclaimed such 
modifications of existing duties and other import restric- 
tions of the United States and such continuance of exist- 
ing customs or excise treatment of articles imported 
into the United States as were then found to be required 
or appropriate to carry out such trade agreement, which 
proclamation has been supplemented by subsequent proc- 
lamations including Proclamation No. 2769 of January 30, 
1948 (62 Stat. (pt. 2) 1479), and Proclamation No. 3140 
of June 13, 1956 (70 Stat. C33) ; 

2. WHEREAS United States tariff concessions on bicycles 
provided for in paragraph 371 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
were included in such trade agreement, such concessions, 
and the appropriate headings, being set forth in item 371 
[first] in Part I of Schedule XX-1947 as follows: 





Description of Products Rate of Duty 





Bicycles with or without 
tires, having wheels in 
diameter (measured to 
the outer circumference 
of the tire): 

Over 25 inches: 
If weighing less than | $1.25 each, but not 
pounds com- less than 7%% 
plete without ac- nor more than 
cessories and not 15% ad val. 
designed for use 
with tires having a 
cross-sectional di- 
ameter exceeding 
15 inches. 
Other . $2.50 each, but not 
less than 15% 
nor more than 
30% ad val. 

$2 each, but not 
less than 15% 
nor more than 
30% ad val. 

$1.25 each, but not 
less than 15% 
nor more than 
30% ad val. 


Over 19 but not over 
25 inches. 


Not over 19 inches 











3. WHEREAS Article XXVIII of the said General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (8 UST (pt. 2) 1790) provides 
that a contracting party may, pursuant to procedures 
provided for therein, modify or withdraw concessions 
in its schedules to that agreement; 

4. WHEREAS due notice of intention to enter into nego- 
tiations under the said Article XXVIII with a view to the 
modification or withdrawal of the concessions represented 
by item 371 [first] in Part I of Schedule XX-1947 was 
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given, and the views presented by interested persons were 
received and considered, and information and advice with 
respect to such negotiations were sought from the Depart- 
ments of State, Agriculture, Commerce, and Defense and 
from other sources, and an investigation and report to the 
President under the provisions of section 3 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U.S.C. 
1360), have been made by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission with respect to the products involved in such 
negotiations ; 

5. WHEREAS, agreement for the modification of the said 
concessions in the manner set forth below in this recital 
having been reached pursuant to Article XXVIII of the 
said General Agreement, I determine that it is required or 
appropriate in order to carry out the agreement specified 
in the first recital hereof that Part I of Schedule XX- 
1947 be applied as though the said item 371 [first] and 
the appropriate headings read as follows: 





Tariff 
Act of 


Description of Products Rate of Duty 





Bicycles with or without 
tires, having wheels in 
diameter (measured to 
the outer circumference 
of the tire): 

Over 25 inches: 


If weighing less than | $1.87% each, but 


36 pounds com- not less’ than 
114% nor more 
than 22%% ad 
val. 


plete without ac- 
cessories and not 
designed for use 
with tires having a 
cross-sectional di- 
ameter exceeding 
1% inches. 

Other. ... $3.75 each, but not 
less than 22%% 
nor more than 
30% ad val. 

$3 each, but not 
less than 22%% 
nor more than 
30% ad val. 

$1.87% each, but 
not less’ than 
224%% nor more 
than 30% ad val. 


Over 19 but not over 
25 inches. 


Not over 19 inches . 











6. WHEREAS a proclaiming of the application of Part 
I of Schedule XX-1947 as set forth in the fifth recital of 
this proclamation would supersede Proclamation No. 
8108 of August 18, 1955 (70 Stat. C4), relating to such 
concessions ; 

7. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in him 
by the Constitution and the statutes, including the said 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, the 
President, on October 30, 1947, entered into an exclusive 
trade agreement with the Government of the Republic of 
Cuba (61 Stat. (pt. 4) 3699), which includes certain por- 
tions of other documents made a part thereof and pro- 
vides for the treatment in respect of ordinary customs 
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duties of products of the Republic of Cuba imported into 
the United States of America, and thereafter by Procla- 
mation No. 2764 of January 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 1465), 
proclaimed such modifications of existing duties and other 
import restrictions of the United States of America in 
respect of products of the Republic of Cuba and such 
continuance of existing customs and excise treatment of 
products of the Republic of Cuba imported into the United 
States of America as were then found to be required or ap- 
propriate to carry out such exclusive trade agreement on 
and after January 1, 1948, which proclamation has been 
supplemented by subsequent proclamations, including 
Proclamation No. 3105 of July 22, 1955 (69 Stat. c44), 
Part III of which amended the list set forth in the ninth 
recital of the said Proclamation No. 2764 of January 1, 
1948 ; 

8. WHEREAS Proclamation No. 3390 of January 18, 
1961 (26 F.R. 507), terminated in part the proclamation 
of February 1, 1936 (49 Stat. (pt. 2) 3851), proclaiming 
the trade agreement entered into on December 18, 1935, 
with the President of the Republic of Honduras (49 Stat. 
(pt. 2) 3852), including item 747 in Schedule II annexed 
to that trade agreement ; 

9. WHEREAS, in view of the termination by Proclama- 
tion No. 3390 of the said proclamation of item 747 in 
Schedule II to the trade agreement with Honduras, it is 
required or appropriate in order to carry out the trade 
agreement specified in the first recital of this proclama- 
tion that, effective as of the beginning of February 28, 
1961, item 747 in the list set forth in the seventh recital 
of Proclamation No. 2769 of January 30, 1948, as amended 
by Part III (a) of Proclamation No. 3140 of June 13, 
1956, be amended to read as follows: 





Description of Products Rate of Duty 





Pineapples: 

In crates .... . .| 35¢ per crate of 
2.45 cu. ft. 

27¢ per crate of 
2.45 cu. ft.; 


Not in crates and not 
in bulk. 











and 

10. WHEREAS, in view of the termination by Procla- 
mation No. 3390 of January 18, 1961, of the proclama- 
tion of item 747 in Schedule II to the trade agreement 
with Honduras, it is required or appropriate to carry 
out the trade agreement specified in the seventh recital 
of this proclamation that the rate of duty in item 747 
in the list set forth in the ninth recital of Proclamation 
No. 2764 of January 1, 1948, as amended by Part III of 
Proclamation No. 3105 of July 22, 1955, be amended to 
read “.8424¢ each”: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of 
the United States of America, acting under the authority 
of the Constitution and statutes, including the said sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, do pro- 
claim as follows: 
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Part I 


To the end that the trade agreements referred to in 
the foregoing recitals may be carried out : 

(a) Effective at 5 P.M. on the day following the date 
hereof, at the respective ports of entry, Proclamation No. 
3108 of August 18, 1955, referred to in the sixth recital 
of this proclamation is terminated ; 

(b) Effective at the opening of the Customs House, 
at the respective ports of entry, on the second day follow- 
ing the date hereof, Part I in Schedule XX-1947 shall 
be applied as though item 371 [first] therein read as 
set forth in the fifth recital of this proclamation; 

(c) Effective at the beginning of February 28, 1961, 
the list set forth in the seventh recital of Proclamation 
No. 2769 of January 30, 1948, as amended by Part III(a) 
of Proclamation No. 3140 of June 13, 1956, is further 
amended as set forth and described in the ninth recital 
of this proclamation. 

Part II 

To the end that the trade agreement referred to in the 
seventh recital of this proclamation may be carried out, 
effective at the beginning of February <8, 1961, the list 
set forth in the ninth recital of Proclamation No. 2764 
vf January 1, 1948, as amended by Part III of Procla- 
mation No. 3105 of July 22, 1955, shall be further amended 
as set forth in the tenth recital of this proclamation. 

‘IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-fifth day 

of February in the year of our Lord nineteen 
{seAL] hundred and sixty-one, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one 


hundred and eighty-fifth. 


By the President: 
Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State. 


New FSI Area Training Program 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 27 (press release 92) that a new program of 
introductory area training was formally inaugu- 
rated at the Foreign Service Institute on that day 
by Raymond A. Hare, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Political Affairs and Ambassador- 
designate to Turkey. 

Under the new program the Institute will offer 
concentrated 3-week courses of training in each 
of eight geographical areas: Eastern Europe, the 
Near East, South Asia, Southeast Asia, China, 
Northeast Asia, Latin America, and Africa. 
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The program is designed for Foreign Service 
officers and officers of other Government agencies 
who are about to be posted to areas abroad with 
which they are not familiar through previous 
residence or study. The courses are intended to 
offer a systematic basis for understanding of an 
area and to stimulate and equip the participants 
to attain maximum usefulness in the shortest pos- 
sible time at their posts abroad through further 
research and experience. 

Previously training of this kind has been avail- 
able only to officers in training as area specialists, 
in a course of study which requires at least a year 
of academic preparation in addition to appropri- 
ate field service. 

The first week of each course will be devoted to 
the concepts and techniques of area analysis (value 
systems, institutional analysis, social change, dem- 
ographic factors, etc.), and the second and third 
weeks to small regional seminars on the history, 
geography, ethnology, and culture of the coun- 
tries and areas concerned. Initially the 3-week 
courses will be scheduled at least seven times 
yearly. Twenty-six officers of the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service, including the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, and 27 
from other agencies are taking part in the first 
series, which began classes on February 20. 

The new program is responsive to the expres- 
sion of policy by the Congress in Public Law 86- 
723, which provided, inter alia: 

It is the policy of the Congress that chiefs of mission 
and Foreign Service officers appointed or assigned to 
serve the United States in foreign countries shall have, 
to the maximum practicable extent, among their qualifi- 
cations, a useful knowledge of the principal language or 
dialect of the country in which they are to serve, and 
knowledge and understanding of the history, the culture, 
the economic and political institutions, and the interests 
of such country and its people. 

In further pursuit of these ends, special lan- 
guage training has also been provided at the For- 
eign Service Institute for the newly appointed 
chiefs of mission. A number of these officers have 
already availed themselves of these facilities or 
have indicated their intention to do so. The De- 
partment has also developed a new program of 
hard-language incentive payments to encourage 
the attainment and maintenance of difficult-lan- 
guage skills by increased numbers of Foreign 
Service officers. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings! 


Adjourned During February 1961 


IAEA Board of Governors: 20th Session i . 24-Feb. 3 
SEATO Heads of Universities Conference i . 25-Feb. 1 
U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: 13th . 26—Feb. 3 


Session. 
U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: Working Party . 30—Feb. 3 
on Perishable Foodstuffs. 
North Pacific Fur Seal Commission: 4th Meeting . . Tokyo. . . 30-Feb. 4 
U.N. ECE Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems Geneva . 1-3 
mn Meeting on Development of Information Mediain Latin Santiago. ......... . 1-14 
merica. 
FAO Cocoa Study Group: 
Statistical Committee A . 3 (1 day) 
Working Party on Price Stabilization . ‘ . 6-15 
Working Party on Consumption .. . Ro , . 16-17 
U.N. Economic Commission for Africa: 3d Session Ad . 6-17 
U.N. ECOSOC Population Commission: 11th Session New York . . 6-17 
14th World Health Assembly. . New Delhi . . 7-24 
U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport and Communications Committee: Bangkok . 915 
9th Session. 
GATT Panel on Subsidies and State Trading "Sak he . 13-17 
International Sugar Council: Statistical Committee London .. . 20-21 
Meeting of Experts on Technical Assistance Washington . 20-24 
International Sugar Council: Executive Committee London .. . 21-22 
International Sugar Council: 9th Session London .. . 22-23 
GATT Balance-of-Payments Consultations Geneva ... . 23-24 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission . Panamé .. . . 23-24 
U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations .~- New York . . 27-28 


in Session as of February 28, 1961 


Conference on Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests (scheduled Geneva .. . Oct. 31, 1958- 
to reconvene Mar. 21, 1961). 

GATT: 5th Round of Tariff Negotiations Geneva ... Sept. 1, 1960—- 

"ae re gon’ ee 15th Session (recessed Dec. 20, 1960, until New York . Sept. 20, 1960- 

ar. 7, : 

U.N. ECOSOC Plenipotentiary Conference To Adopt a Single Con- 
vention on Narcotic Drugs. 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 17th Session. . . 

GATT Contracting Parties: Council of Representatives 

U.N. ECE Conference on Water Pollution Problems in Europe 

ILO Governing Body: 148th Session (and its committees)... . 

IBE Executive Committee 


! Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Feb. 28, 1961. Following is a list of abbreviations: ECAFE, 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, Economic and 
Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, 
International Atomic Energy Agency; IBE, International Bureau of Education; ILO, International Labor Organization; 
SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 
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CENTO Celebrates Sixth Anniversary 


Following is the text of a congratulatory mes- 
sage sent by Secretary Rusk to M. O. A. Baig, 
Secretary General of the Central Treaty Organi- 
zation, on the occasion of the sixth anniversary of 
the founding of CENT O, together with Mr. Baig’s 


reply. 


Press release 84 dated February 24 


Secretary Rusk to Mr. Baig 
Fepruary 22, 1961 


Dear Mr. Secretary GENERAL: It is a pleasure 
to extend best wishes and congratulations to 
CENTO on its sixth anniversary. I am looking 
forward to the opportunity of working with you 
and your associates in furtherance of our common 
objectives. The United States remains dedicated 
in its support of the collective efforts of the 
CENTO Regional States to provide for their 
common defense, for the economic development of 
their region, and for the advancement of their 


peoples. 
Sincerely yours, 


Dean Rusk 


Mr. Baig to Secretary Rusk 
Fesrvuary 24, 1961 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Thank you for your message on 
the occasion of CENTO’s sixth anniversary. This region, 
which our organization is destined to serve, owes much to 
the warm interest and the practical support of the 
United States in our common effort to inspire the security, 
economic development and the general welfare of nations 
who are endeavoring to find their way into a happy and 
progressive future. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. O, A. Bate 
Secretary General 


United States Delegation Named 
to 15th General Assembly 


Following is a list of the U.S. representatives 
and alternate representatives to the 15th session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
which resumes on March 7 at U.N. headquarters 
at New York: 

Representatives 


Adlai E. Stevenson 
Francis T. P. Plimpton 
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Charles W. Yost 
Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 
Philip M. Klutznick “ 
Alternate Representatives 
Jonathan B. Bingham 
John Howard Morrow 
Charles P. Noyes 
The nominations of Ambassador Stevenson, Mr. 
Yost, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Mr. Klutznick were 
confirmed by the Senate on March 2, the others 


on March 7. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Agreement Supplementing FCN Treaty 
With Italy Enters Into Force 


Press release 104 dated March 2 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Manlio 
Brosio, Ambassador of Italy, on March 2 ex- 
changed the instruments of ratification of an 
agreement? supplementing the treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce and navigation of February 2, 
1948,? between the United States and the Italian 
Republic. By its terms the supplementary agree- 
ment enters into force immediately. The agree- 
ment, signed at Washington on September 26, 
1951, has been approved by the U.S. Senate and the 
Italian Parliament. 

It contains nine articles amplifying various pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1948 or establishing 
mutually agreed standards in matters not covered 
by that treaty. These articles deal with such di- 
verse subjects as the nondiscriminatory treatment 
of legally acquired rights and interests of an 
economic nature, the application of exchange 
regulations, and employment of technical person- 
nel. A noteworthy feature is article VI, which 
establishes rules governing recognition and en- 
forcement of arbitration agreements and awards. 
In particular this article rules out the foreign 
nationality of the arbitrator or the foreign place 
of the arbitral proceedings as grounds for refusal 
to enforce an agreement or award. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 568. 
*63 Stat. 2255. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

Convention on the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences. Done at Washington January 15, 1944. 
Entered into force November 30, 1944. 58 Stat. 1169. 
Signature: Brazil, February 15, 1961. 
Adherence deposited: Argentina, February 8, 1961. 

Protocol of amendment to the convention on the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences of Janu- 
ary 15, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169). Opened for signature 
at Washington December 1, 1958.” 
Signatures: Bolivia and Brazil," February 15, 1961. 
Adherence deposited: Argentina, February 8, 1961. 


Health 
Constitution of the World Health Organization. Opened 
for signature at New York July 22, 1946. Entered into 
force April 7, 1948. TIAS 1808. 
Acceptances deposited: Cyprus and Malagasy Republic, 
January 16, 1961. 


Law of the Sea 
Convention on the territorial sea and contiguous zone. 
Done at Geneva April 29, 1958." 
Ratification deposited: Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, January 12, 1961.° 
Convention on the high seas. 
1958.? 
Ratification deposited: Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, January 12, 1961.‘ 
Convention on the continental shelf. Done at Geneva 
April 29, 1958.? 
Ratification deposited: Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, January 12, 1961. 


Done at Geneva April 29, 


Narcotics 

Protocol bringing under international contro] drugs out- 
side the scope of the convention limiting the manufac- 
ture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs 
concluded at Geneva July 13, 1931 (48 Stat. 1543), as 
amended (61 Stat. 2230; 62 Stat. 1796). Done at Paris 
November 19, 1948. Entered into force December 1, 
1949. TIAS 2308. 
Acceptance deposited: Nicaragua, January 13, 1961. 


Shipping 
Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
Entered into force March 17, 1958. TIAS 4044. 
Acceptance deposited: Cambodia (with declaration), 
January 3, 1961. 


Telecommunications 


Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958. 
Entered into force January 1, 1960. TIAS 4390. 
Notification of approval: Portugal, January 16, 1961; 

Portuguese Overseas Provinces, January 25, 1961. 


With a reservation. 

? Not in force. 

* Reservations made at time of signing confirmed in 
ratification. 

* Reservations and declaration made at time of signing 
confirmed in ratification. 

5 Not in force for the United States. 

* Subject to an understanding. 
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International telecommunication convention with six an- 
nexes. Done at Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered 
into force January 1, 1961.° 
Ratification deposited: Denmark, January 18, 1961. 


Whaling 

Amendments to paragraphs 6(2), 6(3), 7(a), and 8(a) 
of the schedule to the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Adopted at the 12th meeting 
of the International Whaling Commission, London, June 

1960. 

Entered into force: Paragraph 8(a) on January 23, 
1961, except for Japan and Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; paragraphs 6(2), 6(3), and 7(a) on 
January 26, 1961, except for Japan, Norway, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United 
Kingdom. 


BILATERAL 


Chile 

Agreement relating to investment guaranties pursuant to 
section 413 (b) (4) (B) (i) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 847; 22 U.S.C. 1933). 
Entered into force: February 15, 1961. 


China 

Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of August 30, 1960, as amended (TIAS 4563, 
4628, and 4634). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Taipei February 9, 1961. Entered into force February 
9, 1961. 


Greece 

Agreement amending the agreement of April 23, 1948, as 
amended (TIAS 1751, 3037, 3280, and 4087), on U.S. 
educational foundation in Greece. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Athens January 23, 1959, and Novem- 
ber 22, 1960. Entered into force November 22, 1960. 


Italy 

Agreement supplementing the treaty of friendship, com- 
merce and navigation of February 2, 1948 (TIAS 1965). 
Signed at Washington September 26, 1951. 
Ratifications exchanged: March 2, 1961.° 
Entered into force: March 2, 1961. 


Korea 

Agreement providing for the furnishing of economic, 
technical, and related assistance, with agreed minute 
and related exchange of notes. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Seoul February 8, 1961. Enters into force on 
the date of notification by Korea of the consent thereto 
by the National Assembly of the Republic of Korea. 


Norway 


Agreement relating to a mutually financed shipbuilding 
program of the Norwegian Navy. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Oslo November 29, 1960. Entered into force 
January 31, 1961. 


United Arab Republic 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of August 1, 1960, as amended (TIAS 4542). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Cairo February 13, 
1961. Entered into force February 13, 1961. 


United Kingdom 

Agreement relating to rights of the United Kingdom in 
connection with the use of oceanographic research 
stations and parts of the long-range proving ground, 
which are now to be operated under the agreement 
of February 10, 1961, concerning U.S. defense areas in 
the federation of The West Indies. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Port-of-Spain February 10, 1961. 
Entered into force February 10, 1961. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmations 


The Senate on March 2 confirmed the following 
nominations: 

Thomas K. Finletter to be the U.S. permanent repre- 
sentative on the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. (For biographic details, see Department 
of State press release 115 dated March 7.) 

William B. Macomber, Jr., to be Ambassador to the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 116 dated March 8.) 

Roger W. Tubby to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 128 dated March 10.) 

Clifton R. Wharton to be Ambassador to Norway. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 120 dated March 9.) 


Appointments 


Adolf A. Berle as Consultant to the Secretary of State, 
effective January 25. (For biographic details, see De- 
partment of State press release 77 dated February 20.) 

Richard N. Gardner as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Organization Affairs, effective April 1. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 108 dated March 3.) 

Byron L. Johnson as a consultant to the International 
Cooperation Administration, effective February 24. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press re- 
lease 86 dated February 24.) 

Arturo Morales Carrién as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Inter-American Affairs, effective February 14. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 72 dated February 17.) 

Carl T. Rowan as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs, effective February 27. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 95 dated Feb- 
ruary 28.) 

Philip M. Stern as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, effective February 20. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 51 dated 
February 3.) 


Harlan P. Bramble Designated 
Food-for-Peace Liaison Officer 


George S. McGovern, Special Assistant to the Pres!- 
dent and Director of the Food-for-Peace Program, has 
requested the Secretary to designate a Departmental 





representative to maintain liaison with the White House 
on food-for-peace matters. Harlan P. Bramble, Deputy 
Director, Office of International Resources, has been 
named as the Department’s representative. Mr. Bramble 
will be responsible for coordinating the activities of the 
various bureaus so far as they bear on the Food-for- 
Peace Program and for maintaining liaison with Mr. 
McGovern’s office. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 27-March 5 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to February 27 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 82 of 
February 23, 84 of February 24, and 89 of Feb- 
ruary 25. 


No. Date Subject 


*91 2/27 Adams sworn in as ICA representa- 

tive in Mali (biographic details). 

92 2/27 FSI area-training program (rewrite). 

*93 2/27 Harriman represents President at 

funeral of Mohamed V of Morocco. 

*94 2/27 Rusk: death of Mrs. Victoria Geaney. 

2/28 Rowan appointed Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs (bio- 
graphic details). 

2/28 Hays sworn in as Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations (bio- 
graphic details). 

2/28 Rusk: U.S. defense policies. 

2/28 Duke: Women’s National Press Club. 

2/28 Rusk: death of Mohamed V of 
Morocco. 

8/1 1961 GATT talks on import restric- 
tions. 

3/1 Baldwin sworn in as Ambassador to 
Malaya (biographic details). 

8/1 Gavin sworn in as Ambassador to 
France (biographic details). 

3/1  Labouisse sworn in as ICA Director 
(biographie details). 

3/2 Supplementary agreement to 1948 
FCN treaty with Italy. 

8/2 Cultural exchange (Libya). 

3/2 Salter sworn in as ICA Deputy Di- 
rector for Congressional Relations 
(biographiec details). 

Hill designated ICA regional director 
for Latin America (biographic de- 
tails). 

Gardiner appointed Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Organi- 
zation Affairs (biographic details). 

Bruce sworn in as Ambassador to 
United Kingdom (biographic de- 


*107 (3/3 
*108 3/3 
*109 3/3 


‘ “The World’s Two Great 


110 3/4 : 
Hungers.” 


* Not printed. 
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A NEW SERIES 


The Newly Independent Nations 


Since 1944 the world has seen the emergence of more than a 
score of newly independent nations. They represent over three- 
quarters of a billion people—one-quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion. Pamphlets have been prepared by the Department of State 
designed to give readers a few highlights on the peoples and the 
lands which make up these nations. Now available in the series 
are leaflets on the following countries: 


Publication 
Number 


Please send me .... copies of leaflets for the following countries 
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Street Address: 
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